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No plan of a child’s education (nor of an adult’s | 
education) is worth much, which leaves out of its | 


vocabulary the word “duty.” That word is simply 


| 
another form of the word “debt,” and the aspect 


under which it presents life is not that of self-pleasing 


or of self-pampering, but that of rendering to God | 


the things that are God’s, and to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s. “Ye are not your own; ye are 
bought with a price;” and therefore not your own 
culture, nor even your own salvation, is to be the 
chief end of your activity, but to do the things which 
are “ due” to God, and which we rightly name “ duty.” 


One never tires of the story of David, or of the 
study of David’s character. Last week Dr. Chambers 
brought out the obedient spirit of David. This week 
Dr. Hatfield exhibits the faith element in David’s 
character. It is a good illustration of the unity of 
Bible theology, that in these two studies of the man 
after God’s own heart, it is the Calvinist who points 
to obedience as the test of David's faith, and it is the 
Arminian who points to faith as the main-spring 
of all David’s well-doing. And either writer would 
have been ready to emphasize the other half-truth, as 
a part of the truth which includes both sides. 


One of the commonest ways of accounting for the | 


successful man’s success is to refer to him as a man 
who was “made by his circumstances.” Unfortu- 
nately for this theory, however, it would be pretty 
safe to assert that the men who have been made by 
circumstances have been so made because they were 
not within the reach of circumstances that would 


It will be sent on trial | 


.. 689 | 
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amount to much in the way of “ making” them, 
according to the world’s estimate of that word. And, 


men, who would have been “ made” for life, if the 
circumstances which favored them could have been 
changed right around so as to be against them. In 
all questions of successful work, the old proverb is 
| not yet out of date, that “where there’s a wiil there’s 
a way,” and where there’s a won't, there’s a —- won't. 


There is a thought well worth heeding, in good 
Dr. Boardman’s emphasis of the biblical exhibit of 
the care of the dead by the Father of the Faithful. 
And the cited opinion of Julian the apostate, that early 
Christianity was in part indebted for its victories 
| to “ the peculiar tenderness with which Christians, in 
| distinction from pagans, treated the remains of their 
| dead,” is brought into fresh relief by an item in the 
| latest number of The Index, of Boston, (one of the 
| fairest pagan papers of this country,) which commends 
as “sensible” the request of a dying man that but 
little regard be paid to his dead body ; since “ What 
is a dead man but a handful of dust?” It is in the 
contrast between Christianity and paganism in the 
care of the living and in the care of the dead, that 
paganism has one source of its weakness as over against 
the abiding strength of, Christianity. 








| A capital illustration of the gain of choosing a gol 
'den text from the lesson itself, instead of from out- 
side, is given in two of this month’s lessons. The 
' golden text of the lesson on the choice of David, is 
from the Psalms: “I have found David my servant ; 
with my holy oil have [ anointed him.” Taken by 
| itself, this text is comparatively meaningless to the 
average scholar; unless, indeed, it-is supposed to 
emphasize the anointing ceremony, as in “ extreme 
unction,” or in the “ faith-cures.” Yet, that lesson 
contains (as suitable for a golden text) the pregnant 
words: “The Lord seeth not as man seeth,” ete. The 
| following lesson, on David and Goliath, has for its 
golden text (from the lesson itself) the words, “ The 
battle is the Lord’s;” 


on the other hand, there are not a few unsuccessful | 


words which are a ringing | 





| 
motto for every scholar, in every struggle, as a child 


of God. It is a pity that so many times a suitable 
| golden text in the lesson is passed by, in order to 
select an unsuitable golden text from outside. 





A good scholar is one of the best of teachers in a 
Sunday-school class. A scholar who is studious and 
attentive, and manifestly of a loving spirit, is a living 
illustration of his teacher’s teachings, and thus is an 
instructive example before the other scholars in the 
class. Not all teachers are prompt enough to realize 
this truth, nor ready enough to recognize the help 
which comes in this way. Many a good scholar is 
entitled to his teacher’s hearty thanks for well-doing, 
and for the service thereby rendered to those whom 
the teacher desires to benefit. And when a scholar is 
| entitled to such thanks, the teacher fails in duty if he 
withholds them. Dr. Thomas Arnold, a prince of 
teachers, gave prominence to the help rendered him, 
in his school, by good scholars. Referring to one 
such scholar, he called him, “a blessing to that 
school,” and to that scholar’s parents he wrote: 
|“ Your son has done good to the school to an extent 
that cannot be calculated.” This points out a means 


of uplifting a class standard which may be developed, 





| ficial and short-lived. 





and made effective, by many a teacher who has over- 
looked it hitherto. 


Too little care is usually exercised in the selection 
of spiritual companionships. It is so much easier to 
count every man’s creed and habit of religion as 
good as his neighbor’s than to wait and test ant 
decide in view of that testing, that most men leave 
the choosing of those friends whose religious thought 
and practices will mould their lives, to the decision 
of chance or the dictates of irresponsible personal 
preferences. There could be no greater mistake. 
There may be a false liberalism in friendship as well 
as in everything else; and its consequences are no 
less destructive in this sphere than in others. Many 
a man has owed his moral and spiritual ruin to his 
choice of friends ; and many a one who has put trust 
in the friendship of those whom he has seen to be 
unfaithful to every other trust, even the most sacred, 
has to make the confession at last : 

“Too long my soul hath dwelt with the men who falsely 

dealt 

With my Saviour, and would falsely deal with me;” 
and to acknowledge that nothing but loss and lean- 
ness of soul has come to him from such a friendship. 
Light has no companionship with darkness; and a 
friendship whose predominant tone is unbelief or 
worse, is not a friendship into which a Christian man 
should enter; nor, if he has entered it, should he 
rest content, until he has raised it to a higher level. 
So only will such a friendship become a true friend- 
ship and a safe friendship. 





THE TEACHER OUT OF SCHOOL. 


In a true sense the teacher’s work is only half done 
when he leaves the class-room. Elsewhere he must 
upbuild his own character, and equip his mind and 
soul for their work of instruction and influence ; and 
elsewhere he often finds his best opportunities for 
affecting the lives of those whom he regularly meets 
as students. 

A sound character is, of course, the basis of success 
in every work ; without it, all triumphs must be super- 
The nature of the output is 
caused by, and measured by, the nature of the cause ; 
thorns do not produce figs, nor brambles grapes. 
But the teacher, because of the very character of his 
work, is measured by severer standards than those 
applied to workers out of the strong light of daily 
publicity. He who teaches or preaches, before a class 
of learners or hearers, appears before them as a man, 
impresses a man’s force upon their minds, and is 
strictly measured by them in all the attributes of the 
noble mind. If hesays, “ Do this,” or, “ Refrain from 
doing that,” and his own life fails to show the practice 
of his precepts, his scholars are swift to mark the 
inconsistency. Every teacher may well take heed, 
when he standeth, lest he fall. Chaucer’s queries 
have not lost their force: if gold rust, what should 
iron do? how can we have a dirty shepherd and clean 
sheep? The teacher out of school should strive with 
all his power to make his life like that of the great 
Teacher of all, in purity, and self-sacrifice, and con- 
stant communion with God. In this endeavor he 
has need to cry, in the words of the old prayer: 
“From the evil that is around and within us, gra- 
ciously deliver us; make the path of duty plain before 
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us, and keep us in it even unto the end.” He has 
need, also, to remember the exhortation: “ First, last, 
midst, and without end, honor every truth by use.” 

The teacher out of school should strive by all 
means to develop and strengthen his character as 
well as his mind. Students often despise a learned 
but untrustworthy teacher, and respect one whose 
soul is large and true, though his mental powers be 
not of the highest. 
good teacher, but a bad man can hardly teach wisely, 
whatever his intellectual competence. 


A good man is not necessarily a 


Young people are always impressed and influenced 
by the thought that a teacher knows life as well as 
books. Practical experience, in any line, is ever a 
recommendation in their eyes, and a thing which 
lends great force to the teacher’s words. It is well 
for the teacher to mix with men as far as he can, 
and ‘to-study action as well as books. Thoreau once 
laid down this law: “ Woe to him who wants a com- 
panion, for he is unfit to be the companion even of 
himself.” The wise man, however, will act on the 
contrary principle, and will remember that he who 
does not know other men cannot know himself truly, 
and cannot train the young for an active life. Minis- 
ters who have been trained in a seminary in a large 
city often find their life-work greatly promoted by 
their early experiences among the rich and poor of 
the metropolis. A teacher from a college or large 
school is aided by the experience there obtained. An 
instructor who is regarded as knowing something of 
“life,” in the best sense, finds his hearers ready to lis- 
ten to him. He who instructs, in secular or religious 
lines, will not only develop his personal character 
by thought and study, but also by actual experience. 
Every teacher has some outlet, some school of prac- 
tical life ;—a city street, a lecture, a concert, a jour- 
ney, a visit to a factory, prison, fort, industrial fair, 
a convention or reunion. Nor need he wait long for 
a chance to put into use the very last fact or 
experience he has gained. If a thing seems notable 
to the teacher, let him bring it duly before his class. 
A share of the glory of the new invention or new 
scene is transferred to the teacher, in the scholar’s 
mind, and his instructions have an added force 
because they are newly respected, as well as broad- 
ened and deepened. The mind of the teacher out of 
school should be a sort of note-book ; his eyes and ears 
should not be all his own, but his pupils’ as well. 


Emerson, in his essay on Friendship, says that 
“Our chief want in life is somebody who shall make 
us do what we can: sucha one is a friend.” The best 
teacher is he who is most successful in making young 
learners do what they can. How many mean school- 
houses have been illuminated forever by the bright 
and potent influence of some one man or woman, 
who has made the scholars do their very best, for their 
life-times! How many rich educational equipments 
have failed because their managers have not set the 
student to work as an individual power! And it 
often happens that the teacher’s best chance to discover 
just what is in the student, and to begin to getit out of 
him, is not in school hours, but in some random meet- 
jing outside. In the class, the scholars feel the pres- 
sure of the time and place, of the majority, of the 
traditional. Outside they are freer, less conventional, 
more frank, and more receptive. The wise teacher 
will always keep his eyes open for just the right time 
to say the right thing. He will be, in the best sense, 
all things to all pupils, if by all these things he may 
save some. He will make some personal confessions 
or concessious, if thereby he may influence a young 
mind whose difficulties and dangers he has once shared. 
He will grow enthusiastic over some juvenile enthu- 
siasm which needs direction, and he will wisely fan 
some little spark of genius which may by and by 
flame up. Perhaps the learner is in the age of green- 
apple scepticism ; the teacher may find that a kindly 
“You'll be older by and by ” is more effective than a 
solemn warning or a course of eighteenth-century 
polemics. To say little is sometimes the teacher's 
duty ; to accept opportunities, out of school, is some- 
times better than to hunt for them, or magnify them. 





The young mind should neither be preached at, from 
an inaccessible height, nor given an undue opinion of 
its own maturity. The brief and appreciative word of 
counsel is the one which is surest to last. Young 
people like brevity in others and verbosity in them- 
selves. 

This question of the duties of the teacher out of 
school is broad enough to cover the whole plane of 
life; and a single additional hint is all that can her 
be given. Not a few teachers, in their desire to get 
away from the stiffness and coldness of a previous 
age, rush to the extreme of undignified familiarity. 
In order to secure influence, they put themselves on 
the level of their pupils, and so lose respect when they 
seek to gain popularity. Young men and women 
and even little boys and girls, are sometimes assuming 
and egotistic enough, but in their hearts they very 
Nothing 
is more quickly detected than a hollow pretense, on 


well know their own limitations and errors. 


the teacher’s part, that he is on the level of his audi- 
ence. If Senator Edmunds or Senator Bayard wer 
to address a political meeting next year, he would 
miss his point were he to assume his hearers to be his 
equals in congressional experience and knowledge of 
constitutional law, and would be secretly despised for 
the pretense. So the teacher errs who makes believe— 
in order to influence his pupils—that he feels just as 
they do. It is one thing to know your public, it is 
another thing to profess to be one with it, in all 
things. Christ knew what was in man, and was 
tempted in all points like as we are; yet he did not 
speak and act like us. When Paul became a man, 
he put away childish things, but not the knowledge 
of young hearts, or of the Master’s “Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Teachers are especially likely 
to forget this distinction, out of school, in their wish 
to be popular and helpful. They really need do no 
more than show that they appreciate and feel, in 
order to have any wise counsel listened to with a 
chance of success. Out of school and in school the 
teacher should work with and for his followers, as a 
true leader, and neither as a despot nor as a flatterer. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Of course, it is important for an editor to preserve his 
reputation for infallibility, but there are questions which 
put him in peril. When he is asked for a simple rule 
for squaring the circle, or for an explanation of the best 
method of securing perpetual motion, or for information 
as to the modern history of the Ten Tribes of Israel, he 
realizes that whatever answer he may give will suggest 
the suspicion that he doesn’t know everything ; and that 
suspicion is inevitably fatal to an editor’s usefulness. 
Such a perilous question, is the following from a sub- 
scriber in Northern New York: 

Will the editor of The Sunday School Times be so good as to 
name the best Scripture atlas, of moderate price, containing 
especially a minute map of the Wanderings of the Children of 
Israel in their passage from Egypt to Canaan, with the names 
of all their camping-places? Will he also be so good as to 
name the best commentary on Numbers, single volume? He 
will thus greatly oblige the subscriber. 

An atlas containing “a minute map of the Wander- 
ings of the Children of Israel in their passage from Egypt 
to Canaan, with the names of all their camping-places,” 
might well be deemed of “ moderate price” at the sum 
named by Mr. Shapira for his bogus manuscript of 
Deuteronomy,—five millions of dollars. The Jewish 
and Christian world has been discussing the location of 
a few of the main camping-places in the Wanderings, 
for something more than twenty centuries, without 
arriving at any agreement concerning them. It would 
be easy to name a hundred atlases and five hundred 
volumes which would help to confuse the average reader 





on this subject; but it is not possible to name any atlas | 
at a moderate price, or at an exorbitant price, that | 
attempts to locate all the camping-places in the Wander- 
ings. The Editor of The Sunday School Times has been 
closely at work on the identification of the main route of 
the Israelites “in their passage from Egypt to Canaan,” 
for now a number of years; and Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons are to bring out the results of his studies in 
this line in a large octavo volume within the next few 
weeks; but that only touches here and there along the 
route, Asto “the best commentary on Numbers, single 





volume,” it can be safely said that there is nothing 





better than the volume on Numbers, in the Schaff-Lange 
Commentary, as edited by Professor Lowrie. That is 
published by the Scribners, at five dollars a volume. 


Not alone questions concerning method in Sunday- 
school work, but questions concerning the individual 
Christian’s personal life, or concerning some cause of 
personal anxiety, are constantly pressed upon us by 
correspondents who have found help through these 
columns, or who wish they could find help from some 
source. Where the subject of these questions is of a 
representative character, likely to have an interest to 
thers than the writer, we are glad to give them promi- 
nence, with such help as we can proffer. Here, for 
example, comes one troubled inquirer, saying : 

In Notes on Open Letters, I have found so many helps 
that I am tempted to come to you for advice. It is some years 
since I trusted that I was a Christian, and I have not grown 
slack in any duties that I know of. I enjoy all Christian 
privileges, etc., but I am so sinful. I do not want to sin; I 
determine that I will not, and I pray earnestly against the 
many besetting sins to which I am, in particular, prone; but, 
alas! it does not always save me. I do indeed trust in God, 
and I have had many other answers to prayers; but when I am 
busiest in my duties, or in company, and my thoughts are 
engaged, before I know it, or without my thinking, I have 
failed, not once nor a few times, but so many that [I am in 
despair. Another point that has long troubled me is, whether 
we should confess our sins; that is, when it cannot undo any 
wrong, or when no harm has been done to another ; but my first 
trouble is by far my greater sorrow. Can you give a little reply 
that will help me? 

That troubled disciple may find help in Paul’s similar 
experience as detailed in the seventh chapter of 
Romans, and in his ground of comfort as described in 
the chapter which follows it (especially as given in the 
Revised Version). It is just such sinners as that, that 
Jesus likes to have the care of. He, as the Great Phy- 
sician, warts such sick ones to trust themselves to his 
treatment. The thing for that correspondent to do, is 
to tell her story to Jesus, and put her case in his hands 
unconditionally, and trustfully; then to Jeave it there. 
It is not for her to be feeling her pulse, and examining 
her symptoms, day by day, to see if she is gaining or 
losing under the Great Physician’s ministry. Her case 
is with him. He will take its responsibility, if it 1 
entrusted to him. If she looks at herself, she will have 
new cause for despair from every look. If she looks up 
into the loving face of her Saviour, she will find new 
cause for hope and gratitude at every glance. “Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose soul is stayed on 
thee; because he trusteth in thee.” The old gailor’s 
rough counsel to the sailor-boy who was afraid of fall- 
ing, as he clambered the shrouds of the dizzy mast, was, 
“ Look aloft! you lubber; look aloft!” The only safety 
to one who would cross a narrow stringer over a yawn- 
ing gulf isin looking forward, not at one’s own trem- 
bling footsteps. And so in our struggling upward and 
onward in the course to which we are set, our only 
safety is in “looking uato Jesus, the author and 
perfecter of our faith.” And this suggests the answer 
to the second question also. We must not be looking 
up sins to confess to our fellows. Confession of that sort 
is often a means of increased sinning; for there are 
more senses than onein which “that which cometh 
out of the man, that defileth the man.” The confession 
of sins that need to be acknowledged is another matter. 
It is evident that this writer is not in doubt concerning 
them. 

And another troubled correspondent thus tells of 
another cause of anxiety : 

Please answer the following question in your Notes on Open 
Letters: Supposing a person who is trusting in Christ for sal- 
vation, having truly repented of his past sins and transgres- 
sions, and earnestly endeavoring daily to live a life of piety, 
shoul lose his reason and become insane, would it affect his 
soul’s salvation, even though the insanity was a result of his 
past sins? In other words, when we turn to Christ, are we not 
saved, regardless of any physical or mental disorders, though 
they may result from sins committed before turning to our 
Saviour. This may seem like a strange question, but it has 
often bewildered me, and I would like to see The Sunday 
School Times’s comments on it; it may possibly interest others, 
I will anxiously await your answer. 


There is no more reason for being troubled over the 


| thought of a death from insanity, as affecting the salva- 


tion of one who has trusted himself to the Saviour’s 
care, than over the thought of a death during the uncon- 
sciousness of sleep. And it matters not what forgiven 
sin has caused the insanity or the sleep. The Saviour 
takes the sinner who turns to him for refuge, just as he 
is. Thenceforward all the consequences of former sins 
are with the Saviour. The sinner is not to concern 
himself over them. Why, how was it with the penitent 
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thief on the cross? It was his crimes which had | 
brought him to that place of peril. And after his assur- | 
ance of forgiveness, he died in consequence of his former | 
crimes; but the Saviour declared that he should be with | 
him beyond the grave. That is the way of the Saviour | 
whom we may trust. 


TRANSMUTATION. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


With wondrous skill the dear Lord brings, 
From all things, good to me,— 

And full of tender, faithful love, 
He proves himself to be. 

Thou ‘h Care upon me lays her hand, 
And others sit at ease, 

While I toil on ’mid heat and dust, 
Or buffet heavy seas— 

Although I shrink beneath pain’s touch, 
Drink sorrow’s bitter draught, 

Or stand beside a grave, where once 
The happy daisies laughed— 

Still by his heavenly alchemy, 
Fullness grows out of loss,— 

And though the fire may hotly burn, 
It but consumes the dross. 

The duties of each busy day, 
Are channels all, for peace ; 

While little blessings on their banks, 
Grow in a rich increase. 

Where I have dreaded hunger, there 
I’ve always found enough— 

And oh, the soul views !—far and grand— 
What if the path is rough ? 

Shape me, O Master! I am clay, 
Thou hast the potter’s art, 

To fashion a work beautiful, 
Out of my stainéd heart. 

From likeness unto like, mould thou 
My nature, till I stand 

A perfect vessel, meet for use 
In the Eternal Land. 


TUE BURIAL OF SARAH. 
BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


Nearly four thousand years ago there was enacted in 
the Land of Promise a scene of peculiar pathos. An 
Oriental emir, whose brow had been fanned by the 
zephyrs of a century and a half, is bowed down with the 
weight of a mighty grief. The princely matron, whom 
more than half a century before he had wedded in the 
green uplands of Chaldea, and whose Shemitic beauty 
had won the homage of the Hamitic Pharaoh, lies 
motionless in his pilgrim tent. For the stout arm which 
had chivalrously rescued his captive nephew from King 
Chedorlaomer and his allies was not stout enough to 
beat back the despot before whose inexorable decree 
the giant is as powerless as the babe. King Death has 
invaded the tent of the pilgrim sheik, and numbered 
the beautiful Sarah among his remorseless trophies. 

And now, the first wild storm of his grief having 
passed, the stricken patriarch goes forth from his tent 
to arrange with the owners of the soil for some retired 
spot, where the mortal remains of his beloved wife may 
peacefully repose. Foralthough all this land has been 
promised him and his seed for an everlasting possession, 
yet, strange to say, he has no inheritance in the soil, no, 
not so much as to set his foot on, but is dwelling in tents, 
migrating from place to place as in an alien country, 
confessing himself a pilgrim and foreigner on the earth. 
But although he himself is content to roam a houseless 
wanderer, he cannot bear that his dear departed should 
be consigned to the sepulchre of heathen strangers, and 
longs to lay her himself in a burial lot which he may 
call hisown. Accordingly, surveying the fair landscapes 
which embosom ancient Hebron, and selecting the 
lovely manor of Ephron the Hittite, he enters into nego- 
tiations. The story of Abraham’s purchase of the field 


of Machpelah is elaborately told in the twenty-third | 


chapter of Genesis. And a most interesting story it is; 
for it is the earliest record we have of a family mourn- 
ing, of property in land, of transfer of real estate, of 
silver as the medium of exchange, of weight as the 
standard of currency, of reverent burial. How patheti- 
cally this hoary chronicle links us of this bustling nine 
teenth century after Christ with the stately patriarchs 
of the twenty-first century before Christ! 


condition of this ancient burial lot. The cave of Mach- | 


pela, in the outskirts of Hebron, is, in an eminent sense, 


the Mecca of the Jews. And no wonder; for here lie 
the bodies of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, 
Jacob and Leah, and possibly also of Joseph. And yet, 
strange to say, in this very land divinely promised to 
Abraham and his seed for an everlasting possession, the 
spear of Ishmael of Arabia has prevailed over the plow 
of Isaac of Canaan, and the sons of Egyptian Hagar 
deny the sepulchre of Abraham to the sons of Chaldean 
Sarah. Over the sacred spot where lie enshrined the 
relics of the Hebrew patriarchs towers a Mohammedan 
mosque, and the scimitar of Islam guards the portals of 
Machpelah against all mankind, save only the confessors 
of the Crescent. In no case is the edict of exclusion so 
jealously or fiercely executed as in the case of the 
descendants of that very Sarah whose burial in the 
field of Ephron the Hittite first gave to the cave of 
Machpelah its solemn uniqueness. Oh the dreadful ret- 
ributions of divine Providence, the awful irony of his- 
tory! Because the sons of Sarah, the freewoman, were 
false to their matchless prerogatives, the sons of Hagar, 
the bondwoman, are allowed to sit in supercilious tri- 
umph over the spot most sacred to the Israelite, forbid- 
ding him to touch with his finger even the structure 
which encloses the mausoleum of the founder of his 
nationality. But, although the Jew is still justly suffer- 
ing for the sins of his forefathers, I think that the time 
has come when mankind, as the agents of divine Provi- 
dence, instrumentally administering God’s natural laws, 
should take in hand this matter of the Moslem exclusion 
of the Hebrew; in other words, I believe that the time 
has.come when the Christian powers of Europe, alike 
Anglican and Russian and Roman, should enter into 
peaceful negotiations with the Moslem Porte, and estab- 
lish a Christian protectorate over the land of Abraham, 
opening every shrine of Palestine alike to Jew and 
Gentile. 

Let me add that in the reverent provision Abraham 
made for the burial of his Sarah, and in the honorable 
sepulture given the divine Son of Abraham and Sarah. 
I think we may read an argument for the decorous 
burial of our own lost ones. Not that I would for a 
moment encourage those extravagant demonstrations of 
grief which too often turn our funerals into pageantries. 
For, alas! there is often an “inky cloak” for the body 
when there is no inky cloak for the spirit; a “ windy 
suspiration of forced breath,’ when there is no tumul- 
tuous heaving of heart; a “ fruitful river in the eye,” 
when there is no weeping in the soul; a “ dejected 
haviour of the visage,’’ when the soul secretly chuckles 
that there is one less obstacle between it and the heir- 
loom; a costly profusion of flowers, whose short-lived 
beauty and fragrance is longer lived than. the tribute of 
the heart that bought them; a stately array of officiating 
clergymen, whose adroitness in the art of eulogistic 
oratory wreathes the souls of the solemn auditors with 
smiles; along procession of funeral carriages, unescorted 
by any retinue of weeping affections; a lofty and 
emblazoned monument without, when there is not the 
tiniest slab within ; an elaborate obituary notice, whose 
eloquence is equaled only by its truthlessness, Let us 
beware of these “ forms, modes, shows of grief,” these 
outward “trappings and suits of woe:” for these 
“indeed seem ; they are actions that a man might play ;” 
but true grief has “that within which passeth show.” 
Nevertheless, although thus denouncing these unseemly 
funeral demonstrations, I would not have you feel that 
in carefully consigning your departed to their final 
resting-place, or in tastefully decorating their graves, 
you are doing that which is weak and sentimental, or 
discordant with the teachings of the gospel. Indeed, 
one of the most certain tokens of the prevalence of a 
genuine Christian civilization is the care bestowed on 
the burial-places of the dead. Julian the apostate 
ascribed the victories of Christianity, at least in part, to 
the peculiar tenderness with which Christians, in dis- 
tinction from pagans, treated the remains of their dead. 
And why should they not? When I remember that, 
though the enemies of Jesus had power to dishonor his 
body while living, they had no power over it when dead; 
when I remember that Providence raised up unex- 
pected friends to take the body down from the cross, 
and robe it in pure white linen, and embalm it in costly 
myrrh and aloes and spices, and carry it into a garden, 
and piously lay it away in a new-hewn sepulchre; when 
[I remember that God arranged that the body of his 
Christ should be thus piously cared for in fulfillment of 
a prediction seven hundred years old, 


He appointed his grave with the rich in his tomb, 
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lay them down in beauty and peace. Do you ask me 
whether it is truly Christian thus to honor the lifeless 
remains of our departed? The garden, and the new 
sepulchre therein, where Jesus was laid, is my answer. 
Let me just allude to the meaning of the word “ ceme- 
tery.” The term is transferred bodily from the Greek, 
and literally means “sleeping-place.” As such, it is 
characteristically a Christian word. For, as life, in the 
case of those who must die before the Lord’s return, is 
the highway in which they are to pass their pilgrim 
days till they arrive at the grave, so is the grave itself 
the inn in which they are to spend the night till the 
resurrection morn. Among the papers of Dr. Henry 
Alford, late Dean of Canterbury, was found the follow- 
ing memorandum, which he desired should be inscribed 
as his epitaph on his tombstone, 





Deversorium viatoris Hierosolyman profiscentis, 

that is, “ The inn of a traveler on his way to Jerusalem.” 
Look then, on the cemetery which vou have chosen as 
only the quiet sleeping-place in which your friends and 
you yourselves may peacefully slumber till that glorious 
morning when the Lord himself will descenfl trom 
heaven, with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
with the trump of God, and the slumberers in Jesus will 
awake to everlasting day. 

And this leads us to our last point : Jesus and the 
resurrection. For ours is not a sepulchral religion. 
Swiftly traveling as we all are towards the grave, it is 
fit that we occasionally meditate on the dissolution 
which awaits us. But only occasionally; for the grave 
is only our inn, never our home. And even as an inn, 
it is an inn only for the body; the spirit is never there. 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob still lie entombed in the 
cave of Machpelah; and yet they are not there; their 
bodies are dead, but their spirits are alive. For have 
ye not read in the book of Moses how the God of the 
burning bush spake unto him, saying: “I am the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob?” Now God is not the God of the dead, but the 
God of the living. No, ours is a religion of life, not of 
death; of hope, not of tomb. Let others, if they will, 
worship toward the setting sun, amid lengthening shad- 
ows, kneeling before shrines of relics, or crossing them- 
selves in crypts of ghastly skeletons. We will worship 
toward the rising sun, amid shortening shadows, stand- 
ing “tiptoe on the misty mountain tops,” whence faith 
already discerns “the Morn, in russet mantle clad,” 
even the dayspring from on high, heralding the return 
of Him who by his own appearing has abolished deaths 
and brought life and immortality to light. 


THE COURAGE OF FAITT. 


BY R. M. HATFIELD, D.D, 





The slaying of Goliath of Gath introduced David, the 
son of Jesse, to his illustrious career. The incidents in 
his life, recorded in the sixteenth and seventeenth chap- 
ters of I. Samuel, seem not to be arranged in the order 
in which they occurred. Much learning and ingenuity 
have been employed in efforts to arrange a satisfactory 
chronology of these events, but with indifferent success, 
However desirable such an arrangement may be, it is 


the psalmist. In studying bis character, one cannot 
resist the conviction that God had for him what 
Dr. Bushnell calls a “life plan,” in accordance with 
which he was trained for the work for which Providence 
desizyned him. We know comparatively little of his 
parents, or of the training he received in his childhood’s 
home. It is almost certain, however, that he was care- 
fully trained in the fear of the Lord. The name of his 
mother is not even mentioned, but he more than once 
refers to her as the “ handmaid of the Lord,” and we are 
safe in inferring that her influence had much to do in 
molding the character and shaping the destiny of her 
illustrious son. In the days of his boyhood he kept his 
father’s flocks in Bethlehem. The life of a shepherd was 
a lowly one, but not necessarily unsatisfactory or devoid 
ofincident. Itafforded opportunities for meditation and 
prayer, and communion with God, such as Moses found 
in Midian, and Paul in Arabia. From the solitudes in 
which he kept his flocks, it was natural that his thoughts 
should firise to the Shepherd of Israel, who led him 
beside the still waters, and made him to lie down in 
green pastures, 4 

His life in the wilderness was not only favorable to 
devout meditation, but demanded courage of the highest 
order. The hills and mountains on which the Oriental 











|{ cannot help feeling that in thus providing this | 
And now let me say a few words about the present | 


| beautiful burial for the Son of his love, he meant to 


and adorning for them some lovely spot where | may 


shepherd finds pasturage for his flocks, are infested with 
ravenous beasts, from which he must defend them atthe 


teach me that I too must care for my dead, seeking out | hazard or sacrifice of his life. David, in encounters with 


these wild beasts, gained the fuith and courage that 


not essential to a proper appreciation of the character of ' 
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enabled him to say, “The Lord is the strength of my 
life; of whom shall I be afraid?” The days during 
which he cared for a few sheep in the wilderness were 
not lost; perhaps they were among the most profitable of 
his life. He was not, however, always to remain there; 
God “took him from the sheepfolds to feed Israel 
according to the integrity of his heart, and to guide them 
by the skillfulness of his hands.” 

One of the steps in his advancement was taken on this 
wise: Saul, the first king of Israel, had forfeited his 
throne by his disobedience and apostasy, and Samuel, a 
venerable prophet of the Lord, was sent to anoint one of 
the sons of Jesse as his successor. The particular son of 
the Beth-lehemite, upon whom this honor was to be con- 
ferred, had not been designated; and when the prophet 
saw Eliab, the oldest son, a young man of fine person 
and commanding presence, he was ready to pour the oil 
of consecration upon his head at once. He was restrained 
from doing so, and told that the Lord judged men, not 
from appearances, but from the state of the heart. Seven 
of the sons of Jesse passed in succession before the 
prophet, but the father was informed that the chosen of the 
Lord was not among them. The prophet, in perplexity, 
asked, “Are these all thy children?” Little David, 
who seems to have been of small account in the family, 
had been quite forgotten. To the question of the 
prophet, the father replied, “There remaineth yet the 
youngest, and, behold, he keepeth the sheep.” Samuel 
orders him called, and he is sent for. He came before 
the prophet : a bright-faced boy, with red, or auburn, hair, 
and of a ruddy complexion ; an interesting lad, but with 
not much of the king in his appearance. At the com- 
mand of the Lord, Samuel anointed him in the midst of 
his brothers; and the Spirit of the Lord came upon David. 

The presence of this spirit made him courageous and 
mighty through God. Henceforth he was enabled to 
perform exploits that made him a “ wonder to many.” 
He returned to his humble vocation; but he was 
endued with a power he had never known before. 
Stripling as he was, and empty-handed, he smote and 
slew the fild beasts that attacked his flock, as easily as 
Samson slew the young lion that roared against him on 
his way to Timnath. And this physical prowess was 
only the symbol of a. power that wrought mightily 
within him, and nerved his soul for high and glorious 
endeavor. 

David entered publicly upon his illustrious career, 
when he accepted the challenge of the giant champion 
of the Philistines. The armies of Israel were encamped 
on one side of a ravine, the hosts of the uncircumcised 
on the other, with a brook, or water-course, between 
them. For forty days an enormous giant, clad in 
massive armor, had insulted and defied the armies of 
the living God. Morning and evening he strode into 
the valley, and threw into the face of Saul and his troops 
the insolent challenge, “I defy the armies of Israel— 
give me a man, that we may fight together.” Saul 
was a brave man, a head and shoulders taller than the 
rest of the people; but neither was he nor any of his 
captains prepared to take up the gauntlet thrown down 
by this boasting braggart. They were “dismayed and 
greatly afraid.” Nor is this to be wondered at? This 
giant was encased in a coat of mail from head to foot, 
and carried a spear, the staff of which was like a wea- 
ver’s beam. David, who had been sent by his father 
with a supply of bread and parched corn to his breth- 
ren, who were in Sauls army, reached the camp in time 
to hear the vauntings of the burly Philistine bully. 
His arrival was opportune and providential. His soul 
was fired with patriotic indignation, and with zeal for 
the glory of God. He takes in the situation at once, 
and sees that “the b:ttle is not his, but the Lord’s.” 
His words and manner are those of one who feels that 
with him is the hiding of God’s power. And nerved 
with faith in God he determines to silence this proud 
Philistine, and take away the reproach from Israel. 
Acting on this determination, he brushes aside the 
obstacles that are in his way, as if they were so many 
cobwebs. To the mean taunt of his envious brother 
that he had left a few sheep in the wilderness to come 
down and see the battle, he modestly replies, “Is there 
not a cause?” Saul sent for him, and sought to dis- 
suade him from his rash undertaking. “ Thow art not 
able to go against this Philistine to fight with him; for 
thou art but a youth, and he a man of war from his 


youth.” David tells the king of the time when God | 


delivered him out of the paw of the lion and of the 
bear, and added, “The Lord will deliver me out of the 
hand of this Philistine.’ There was no resisting such 
faith and courage as this; and the king said, “ Go, and 
the Lord be with thee.” Saul, to helpthe youthful hero 
in his desperate undertaking, put upon him a coat of 


mail taken from hisown armory. David found it only a 
burdensome encumbrance, and quickly discarded it. 

Armed only with his shepherd’s crook, a sling, and 
a few smooth pebbles gathered from the bed of the 
brook, he advanced to the unequal contest. However 
expert David may have been in the use of the sling, the 
odds, humanly speaking, were as a thousand to one 
against him in this encounter. The proud Philistine 
champion regarded his youthful antagonist with scorn- 
ful contempt, and sneeringly asked, “ Do you take me for 
a dog, and propose to beat me with a staff, as you cudgel 
the curs of your flock?” Cursing him in the name of 
all the gods of Philistia, he declares that he will crush 
him at a blow, and give his flesh to the carrion birds 
and beasts of prey. David, in his reply, says nothing of 
his own courage or skill, but expresses perfect con- 
fidence in God: “ Thou comest to me with a sword and 
spear, and with a shield; but I come to thee in the 
name of the Lord of hosts, the God of the armies of 
Israel whom thou hast defied.” And because you have 
insulted Jehovah, and blasphemed his name, he will 
deliver you into my hand, “that all the earth may 
know that there is a God in Israel.’”’ Nerved by this 
faith, David hurled one of the stones at the insolent 
giant with such force and precision that it struck him 
full in the forehead, and brought him lumbering to the 
ground. To leap upon his prostrate body and cut off 
his head was the work of but a moment, and the victory 
was complete. The Philistines fled, and all Israel knew 
that with the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength. 

Had this been simply a duel between the champions 
of opposing armies such as were common in the East 
three thousand years ago, we should hardly have more 
interest in it than in a duel or prize fight of our own 
time. But the case is far otherwise. The battle was the 
Lord’s, and David fought it that it might be known that 
there was a God in Israel. He was nothing in himself, 
assumed nothing for himself; it was faith, faith in God, 
that made him “of good courage,” and gave him the 
victory. The spirit of the’ Lord was upon him, enabling 
him to take hold of omnipotent strength. Without faith 
it is impossible to please God, and all things are possible 
to him that believeth. Of old the men of whom the 
world was not worthy, through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens.” The men of coolest courage, who have most 
power to do and dare, are always men of faith. The one 
thing that the world needs to-day more than any other 
is an honest influential faith in God,—a faith that recog- 
nizes his being and providence, that believes his threat- 
enings and relies upon his promises. These sturdy 
believers have such a reverential fear of offending God 
as raises them above all fear of man. They are enabled 
to do all things through Christ who strengthens them; 
to bear all burdens and endure all afflictions as seeing 
Him who is invisible. They are more than conquerors 
in life; and when heart and flesh are failing them, shout 
in triumph, “ Thanks be unto God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” “He that 
believeth shall not make haste.” ‘“ They that trust in 
the Lord shall be as mount Zion, which cannot be 
removed, but abideth forever.” Let all God’s people 
unite in the prayer, “ Lord, increase our faith.” 





UNEXPECTED MEMORIES. 
BY THE REV. H. KETCHAM. 


It was not until within a few years that the best 
authentic portrait of Dante was in the possession of his 
admirers. Antiquarian students were puzzled by a state- 
ment of an old Italian writer, to the effect that the emi- 
nent artist, Giotto, had painted a portrait of Dante in 
fresco, somewhere in the Bargello Palace in Florence. 
Several enthusiastic admirers of the poet determined to 
make a careful search for this picture ; for no fresco was 
known to exist within that palace which could at all 
answer the requirements of Giotto’s fresco. About 
thirty-five years ago, three gentlemen obtained permis- 
sion from the Italian government (no easy thing to obtain 
in those days) to make the necessary search for this 
fresco. Their pains were rewarded by discovering a 
room in which the valued painting was entirely covered 
|up with a coat of whitewash. The whitewash was 
| removed with great care, and the picture was found to 

be kept in a remarkably fine state of preservation. Not 
| only had the whitewash not injured the picture, it had 
| been a means of preserving it. It was a positive advan- 
| tage. For ifthe picture had not been thus covered up 
| and preserved, its colors would have faded much in five 








hundred years, besides being exposed to almost certain 
destruction from vandalism. When the fullness of time 
was come, the picture was disclosed to the world in 
much of its original freshness and beauty ; and the result 
is that now every admirer of that remarkable Christian 
poet is enabled to possess a fine likeness of his strong 
and beautiful face. 

Hidden things are not always lost. Sometimes they 
are actually preserved by being hidden, and the revela- 
tion will some day come, disclosing much which was 
supposed to have passed out of existence. In the lonely 
chambers of the soul, many a wall is illuminated with 
the fresco of some remembrance, of which the knowledge 
is lost for the time being. It is covered with other 
thoughts and cares. But the fresco is not erased. It is 
only hidden, forgotten. Some day the outer casing 
will be removed, and the picture will stand out as fresh 
as if it were just put on. 

Divine Providence makes use of this fact. Our sins are 
not forgotten. We try to forget them. We whitewash 
them over with pleasures or business. Time produces 
its effect. They pass nearly out of our own memory, 
while ovr friends forget them entirely. We flatter our- 
selves that they are somehow made up or done away 
with. But they are not blotted out. They are only so 
shut up in the secret chambers of the soul that they shall 
be kept fresh for the day of disclosure. Thus it is that 
God is able to make the remorseful vengeance of the 
soul upon itself so vivid, so powerful, so unexpected 
after years of supposed quiet and peace of mind. The 
unexpected revelation to one’s self of a sin committed 
long ago and since forgotten, is like standing face to 
face with the judgment of God. 

This truth has also a comforting side. These facts, 
which are forgotten but preserved, are not all sins lying 
in wait for the opportunity of remorse. Some of them 
are acts of kindness or of consecration. They are per- 
haps undervalued, and therefore readily forgotten. But 
they are like frescoes of transcendent beauty. I mean 
such things as ministering to the least among our Lord’s 
brethren by giving food and drink in their need, com- 
forting them in sickness, sympathizing with them and 
helping them when suffering (in prison or out of prison) 
for their sins. These good deeds, small in themselves, 
are readily forgotten, both by those who do them and 
by those who receive the benefit of them. This is partly 
because their real importance is not appreciated: as a 
fresco by Giotto was not appreciated in his life-time. 
They are therefore covered over with other sorrows, other 
cares, other deeds of kindness. Yet they are not 
destroyed—they are not wiped out. They constitute ia 
the human soul a treasure of greater value than Giotto’s 
noble work. Not to speak of God’s book of remem- 
brance, they are treasured up within the soul itself, and 
in God’s own time they will be revealed as a source of 
everlasting joy. ' 

When Goa shall reveal these good and bad deeds 
which have for so long a time been covered up, the first 
exclamation will be, “ Lord, when / when saw we thee?” 
When did we this noble, or this vile, work in thy sight ? 
But the revelation will make it self-evident; and in this 
sense, as well as in others, men’s works do follow them. 

How well this also illustrates the value of Christian 
teaching to children! .Whata beautiful lesson it carries 
to Sunday-school teachers, and to parents, and to others 
who long to confer an immortal benefit upon the chil- 
dren. The child’s mind receives impressions readily, 
Your instructions form the picture within hismind. He 
does not always appear to remember. Sometimes you 
would little suspect what a picture he has hidden away 
within the recesses of his mind. What you say to him 
is apparently forgotten as soon as the sound of your voice 
has died away. But it is not destroyed; some crisis in 
life—it may be after years of neglect—will bring back 
these things to his heart with wonderful treshness and 
power. Then will he for the first time feel the full 
power of gratitude to those who took great pains to im- 
press upon him right thoughts, true feelings, high aims, 
at a time when it seemed as if all this were labor in vain, 





SOME PICNIC OBSERVATIONS. 
BY THE REV. J. MAX HARK, 


The past season has been one unusually prolific of 
picnics. Even Sunday-schools, which for some years 
past gave promise of having outgrown them, seemed 
this year to have reverted to their old-time customs, 
There were, accordingly, special opportunities afforded 
for making some practical observations in the matter, 
and confirming some views I had held long before. 

The first thing observed was that, as often as not, or 
oftener, the suggestion to have a picnic did not prima- 
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rily come from within the Sunday-school at all, but from 
outsiders. People who, at other times, have not the 
slightest interest in the school, never go near it, nor ever 
give a cent of money or an hour of time to it, about the 
beginning of July suddenly become greatly exercised 
‘over the fact that nobody seems to have had interest 
enough in “ our children,” even to think of giving them 
a picnic. It worries them. They straightway seek to 
stir up the children! The cry of “ Picnic, picnic,” is 


started, and kept up, until it seems to have taken | 
hold of every one, to be the one longing desire of 


the whole school, that one thing on which its very life 
depends. 

At length the day for the picnic is set. Not, however, 
without considerable difficulty, and not a little bad feel- 
ing between those who wanted it on Thursday and those 
who insisted on Tuesday. When the day has arrived, I 


look at the assembled crowd, and am struck, first of all, | 


by the circumstance that there are so few of the regular 
scholars there, compared with the number of outsiders 
and mere perfect strangers; though all the irregular 
scholars, even those who had long been dropped from 
the roll, are present. Not one is wanting. And, what 
is more, it soon becomes evident that it is not the school, 
but those other parties, who are “ running the thing.” 

On the grounds, two of the main arguments that were 
used in favor of the picnic are shown to be strikingly 
fallacious. It was urged that it “will do the children 
good,” “they need a little relaxation,” etc. All which 
may be true in one sense ; but certainly is not in another. 
It assuredly does them no good to have the teaching and 
training of the school directly counteracted by the 
example of many of those “deserters” and outsiders 
who have’the idea that on a picnic they can, and ought 
to, say and do things they would probably not think of 
doing at any other time. Politeness and common cour- 
tesy are entirely laid aside. “Take care of number 
one,” is the motto. Quarreling is not unusual; even 
fighting is not unknown; while I have heard of more 
than one Sunday-school picnic where the members of 
the Bible class (who had not attended class for six 
months) indulged in a regular hop. “It is no harm at 
a picnic, you know!” It is a positive fact that nearly 
every school that goes on a picnic has to suffer, for weeks 
after, from the demoralization induced by the moral 
“spree” which it took. And this does not even take 
into account the weeks of equal demoralization in the 
discipline, teaching, and whole spirit of the school that 
prevails for weeks before. From the time that a picnic 
js determined on, until several weeks after it is past, 
there is more or less of restlessness and excitement. 
Lessons are not properly studied. It is almost impos- 
sible to hold the children’s attention. They can think 
and talk only of the picnic. There is a decided and 
great loss to the school in this break in the regular rou- 
tine of its work. 

But it is urged, “There is nothing like a picnic to 
cultivate sociability in the school.” That old cry of 
“ sociability,” how much harm it has worked in church 
and school! It was the last argument abandoned by 
the defenders of church fairs, suppers, and all kinds of 
shows. Now, I have never yet attended a Sunday- 
school picnic where true sociability, the only kind that 
is desirable, was not rather impeded than furthered. I 
have always observed that no sooner were the grounds 
reached, than the whole party divided into groups, clus- 
ters, rings, and cliques. These, indeed,weresociable among 
themselves, but very exclusive towards all others. Just 
the same as in society, churches, and schools. For 
every new acquaintance made, and friendship found, at a 
picnic, there are as many old acquaintances estranged, 
and old friendships broken, by the almost invariable 
petty rivalries, jealousies, disputes, slights, and misunder- 
standings, that nowhere grow up as luxuriantly and 
nonsensically as at picnics. Their evil effects are felt 
long after, and disturb the true peace and harmony of 
the school. I have long been convinced that nowhere is 
the argument of sociability more utterly groundless than 
here. There is not a particle of truth or reality in it. 

And, after the picnic is safely over, where are the new 
scholars it was confidently affirmed would be gained? 
They are waiting—at home—for Christmas to come, 
when they will again make promise of their appearance 
in time for the Christmas presents and bribes. There is 
seldom one gained by such means; and if there were, it 
is doubtful whether it were a gain! 

It is true, these observations do not apply to every 
Sunday-school picnic. I will allow that there are cases 
so well managed that the picnic may do no harm, may 
even do good. But such cases are exceptional. I have 
gathered my experience, not from exceptional cases, not 
from one or two instances, but from the average picnic 








of the average Sunday-school among average people. 
And it has convinced me that it is only a question of 
time before the Sunday-school picnic will have to go the 
way of the Sunday-school fair, festival, and theatrical 
performance. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR GIRLS? 
BY SARA DUNCAN. 


“Make good wives and mothers of them,” answers 
somebody’s grandmother, with a decisive nod at her 
knitting-needles that seems to settle the whole matter. 
And so far we all agree with her. But question the dear 
old lady as to her methods of bringing about this greatly- 
to-be-desired result, and it is very probable that we must 
respectfully demur. 

“Why, teach them,” she would say, “to be good 
housekeepers. Instill economy, enforce darning, eluci- 
date pickles. Have them help you at home until they 
go from their father’s house to take charge of somebody 
else’s.” 

“ Of course,” grandma adds, “I believe in education 
—thorough education. Anda nice seminary finishing 
off, for music and-so forth.” 

Advice like this is guiding many mothers of to-day. 
Whether the result justifies its adoption or not, the 
daughters show. If this training produces the highest 
type of womanhood possible, there is nothing more to 
say. If not, it is open to improvement. 

It is very generally admitted that the average girl is 


as intelligent as the average boy. School-days show |, 


this. But the average young woman is not as intelligent 
as the average young man, so far as we can judge from her 
acquaintance. Her conversation is not so exclusively 
upon the subject of dress as people suppose. It is very 
frequently upon the total depravity of human nature— 
as illustrated by the servant-girl. It is of various small 
occurrences in the neighborhood. It is very often upon 
the various perfections and imperfections of her acquaint- 
ances; but most of all she talks directly or indirectly 
about herself. She appears to be interested in few 
things that do not immediately concern her. Her grasp 
of any large subject is unstable, her judgment is almost 
invariably warped by circumstance, her prejudices are 
strong, and feeling will nearly always win the day 
against reason. While the fact is not so patent in her 
conversation as might be supposed, there are few con- 
siderations that weigh more heavily with her than that 
of dress. Pictures, books, excursions, health, may be 
dispensed with, but not an eight-dollar summer hat and 
that degree of elegance produced by the calamitous 
corset. The average young lady of the great middle 
class has her “home duties,’ no doubt. She has her 
religious duties, still less without doubt, and she has her 
duties to society. But the performance of all these 
leaves a very wide gap in the day of an active, intelli- 
gent girl. So she invents other duties. It becomes 
absolutely necessary that the parlor mantel shall have 
a new drape; that is the tribute she pays to esthetics. 
Then she magnifies her domestic labor. She may 
not open a book for a week, but the pudding 
must not be left to the servant-girl. Her interests are 
ridiculously small, but they are so near her that they 
obscure others infinitely broader and better. This is the 
state of things effected, to a very great extent, by our 
grandmother’s advice. 

It is a beautiful possibility in the life of every girl, 
that she may some time be a loved wife, a happy mother, 
and the wise ruler of a comfortable home. It is an 
ugly reality that to many girls, educated to expect and 
depend upon it, this blissful future never comes. Not 
because they have been neglectful of the steps necessary 
to the attainment of it, or are in any way unworthy of 
it. They have simply frittered away their energies 
among stew-pans, their tabealle in the construction of 
bric-d-brac, and their health in dressing “like other 
girls,” to find themselves, too late to redress the evil of 
their motiveless lives, members of that feminine surplus 
known as the sisterhood of old maids! 

It is rather absurd to suppose, that while boys are 
born with special “bents” or “ tastes” or “talents” 
which may decide their future career for them, every 
girl should come into the world with a special predilec- 
tion for dish-pans and dusters! And it is not fair or 
right that while a boy’s inclination may find scope and 
help him in the occupation that he chooses, his sisters 
must dwindle down within “domestic” limits until it 
is no longer a source of joy or pride, but only a thorn in 
the flesh and a source of life-long discontent. Do not 
expect that your girls will equal your boys in any busi- 
ness or profession. Still, give them a chance. Don’t 
count ita sin that they don’t take to knitting as you 








did at their age. 
better. 

But the majority of girls will marry. If we educate 
them all to self-support, when will they learn to keep 
house ? I hear you cry. I don’t think that is much of 
an objection. Shrewdness of observation, readiness of 
action, and that comprehensive quality known as 
“common-sense,” are quite as essential in any business or 
profession as they are in domestic life, and are just as 
likely to be acquired behind the counter, or in the study, 
as at home. As to experience, Gail Hamilton says that 
any moderately bright girl can learn to keep house in 
six months; and I believe her. Six months of daily 
thought and practice, with the near prospect of putting 
it into active service, would make a better housekeeper 
of a girl who had never seen a preserving-kettle, than 
ten years of the meaningless occasional trifling in the 
kitchen which a good many girls call their experi~ 
mental knowledge of housekeeping. That your daugh- 
ter’s truest usefulness lies in a happy marriage, it would 
be absurd to deny. It is equally true that, in shutting 
your eyes to the fact that she may never marry, you do 
her grievous wrong. And it is most notably true that 
by guiding her into that business or profession which 
will make her honorably independent, develop her fac- 
ulties, enlarge her interests, and widen and deepen her 
thought, you will do a far greater service to her and her 
possible husband and children than by all the cookery- 
book instruction and rag-carpet lore you could possibly 
instill. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE BRAVE YOUNG ENSIGN. 
BY MRS. J. B. MOORE BRISTOR. 
Perhaps you have heard of the mutiny of the Sepoys 
in India, many years ago, when many of the English 


there were murdered, and with them some of our Ameri- 
can missionaries. 


They may be able to do something 








Marcus Cheek, an ensign, was only seventeen years 
old when the frouble broke out in India. Marcus was 
not only a soldier of his.country, but a follower of Jesus 
Christ. The officers of his regiment were English; but 
the men were all natives, and rose in rebellion against 
the British. One evening in June the officers sat down 
to supper, fearing no danger, when suddenly a bugle 
sounded, their men came round them and shot them 
down. Of seventeen, only three escaped. Nine young 
ensigns were bayonetted, and fifty Europeans killed that 
night. 

Ensign Cheek, or Marcus, as he was called, was away 
at the time; but when he came out of his room into the 
street, he was struck with a sword and left for dead. 
He crept toa place on the bank of the river Ganges, 
drinking water only for food four days, and for fear of 
wild beasts, climbing into a tree at night. Five days 
after the natives found him, and threw him into a 
dungeon with other Christians and the good Gopee 
Nanth Nundy. Here Marcus suffered greatly; his 
undressed wounds were festered, and he could neither 
sit up nor lie down, as others did, on the ground. He 
talked to Gopee of his dear mother and far-off English 
home. Because Gopee was kind to him and pitied him, 
the jailer took him into another prison, put his feet into 
the stocks, and left him bareheaded in the terrible sun. 

All had very little to eat, a handful of parched grain, 
a small wheaten cake, and a little dirty water. 

Every little while the men who had charge of them 
swore they would take their lives if they would not give 
up their religion, and become Muhammadans. When 
they said this to Marcus, he answered, “ Anything but 
give up my hope and faith in my Redeemer.” 

It was little he had left in the world, but so long as 
he had Christ, all things were to come. 

When he heard the cruel threats they made to Gopee, 
ill as he was, he called to him, “ Padre Sahib, hold on to 
your faith ; don’t give it up.” 

There was an English lady imprisoned with him, and 
eager to do all he could to help and strengthen others, 
he called her to him, just before his mind failed him, 
and said, “ Remember to do everything but that. Be 
true to your faith and hope!” 

Then she was taken away, and we know no more. 

After a week the English soldiers, under Neill, came 
to the rescue, and Marcus was taken to their fort. His 
forehead was torn open by the stroke of the sabre, and 
his body was full of sores and hurts. 

But his sufferings were almost over. One of his last 
feebly uttered wishes was that some one would write to 
his mother. That same night the brave young soldier 


went home to Jesus, whom he would not forsake. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Fourth Quarter, 1883.] 
1, October 7.—F i's Death.......... 
2, October 14.—Samuel the Judge.. 1 Sam, 7: 317 | 
8. October 21,—Asking for a King 1 Sam. 8: 1-10 
4, October 24,—Saul Chosen King.......00..00.0004 ¢ 1 Bam. 10: 17-27 
6. November 4.—Samuel's Farewell Address..... +l Bam, 12: 13-25 








1 Bam. 4: 10-18 | 


















6 November 11.—Saul Rejected................... 1 Sam, 15: 12-26 
7. November 18.—David Anointed.. 1 Sam. 16:1-13 
6 November 25.— David and Gollan. ..........ccecceccccccsesscceee 1 Sam. 17: 38-51 


9. December 2.—David's Enemy—Saul......... 
10. December 9,— David's Friend—Jonathan. 1 Sam, 20: 32-42 
1, December 16,—David Sparing his Enemy... ..1 Bam. 24: 1-17 
12, December 24.—Death of Saul and Jonathan.....................1 Sam, 31: 1-13 
8, December W.— Review. 


-ovcseweeeeeed BAM. 18: 1-16 





LESSON VII., SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1883. 
Tirte: DAVID ANOINTED. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(1 Samuel 16: 1-13.) 

1. And the Lorp said unto Sam‘u-el, How long wilt thou 
mourn for Saul, seeing I have rejected him from reigning over 
Is‘ra-el? fill thine horn with oil, and go, I will send thee to 
Jes’se the Beth’le-hem-ite: for 1 have provided me a king 
among his sons. 

2. And Sam/u-el said, How can I go? if Saul hear é#, he wil! 
kill me. And the Lorp said, Take a heifer with thee, and 
say, | am come to sacrifice to the Lorp. 

3. And call Jes’se to the sacrifice, and I will shew thee what 
thou shalt do: and thou shalt anoint unto me him.whom | 
name unto thee. 

4. And Sam/‘u-el did that which the Lorp spake, and came 
to Beth‘le-hem. And the elders of the town trembled at his 
coming, and said, Comest thou peaceably ? 

6. And he said, Peaceably : I am come to sacrifice unto the 
Lorp: sanctify yourselves, and come with me to the sacrifice. 
And he sanctified Jes’se and his sons, and called them to the 
sacrifice, 

6. And it came to pass, when they were come, that he looked 
on E-li‘ab, and said, Surely the Lorp’s anointed is before 
him. 

7. But the Lorp said unto Sam‘ua-el, Look not on his 
countenance, or on the height of his stature; because I have 
refused him: for the LORD seeth not as man seeth ; for man look- 
eth on the outward appearance, but the Lorp looketh on the 
heart. 

8. Then Jes’se called A-bin’a-dab, and made him pass before 
Sam‘u-el, And he said, Neither hath the Lorp chosen this. 

9. Then Jes’se made Sham’mah to pass by. And-he said, 
Neither hath the LorpD chosen this. 

10. Again, Jes’se made seven of his sons to pass before 
Sam‘u-el. And Sam/‘u-el said unto Jes’se, The Lorp hath not 
chosen these. 

11. And Sam’u-el said Jes’se, Are here all thy children? 
And he said, There remaineth yet the youngest, and, behold, 
he keepeth the sheep. And Sam/‘u-el said unto Jes’se, Send 
and fetch him: for we will not sit down till he come hither. 

12. And he sent, and brought him in. Now he was ruddy, 
and withal of a beautiful countenance, and goodly to look to. 
And the Lorp said, Arise, anoint him: for this is he. 

13. Then Sam’‘u-el took the horn of oil, and anointed him 
in the midst of his brethren: and the Spirit of the Lorp cante 
upon Da'vid from that day forward. So Sam’u-el rose up, and 
went to Ra’mah. 





LESSON PLAN. 
. J Power through faith and fidelity to 
Toric oF THE Quarter: { ana he pry chery 
Lesson Toric: Chosen by the Lord. 


1. A King Provided, vs. 1-3, 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. A King Sought, vs. 4-10. 
3+ A King Found, vs. 11-13. 


Go.tpen Text: J have found David my servant; with my 
holy oil huve J unointed him.—Psa, 89: 20. 





Dariy Home READINGs: 
M.—Lev. 8: 1-12. The anointing of Aaron. 
T. —1 Sam. 10; 1-12, The anointing of Saul. 
W.—1 Shim. 16; 1-\3. The anoiuting of David. 
T. —1 Kings 1: 2340. The anointing of Solomon, 
F. —Luke 7: 37-0. The anoiuting of Jesus in love. 
$.—Mark 14: 1-9 The anointing of Jesus for burial. 
$8. —1 John 2: 15-29. The anointing of the Spirit. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, A KING PROVIDED, 

1. Rejected by God: 

Suul . . . 1 have rejected . . . from reigning over Israel. 
He hath rejected thee from being king (1 Sam. 15 ; 23). 
He hath put down the mighty from their seat (Luke 1 : 52). 
The Lord doth not accept them (Jer. 14: 10). 
The punishment of thine iniquity is accomplished (Lam. 4 : 22). 
Then wiil | profess unto them, I never knew you (Matt. 7 : 28). 
Ye shall seek me, and shall die in your sins (John $; 21), 
lh, Chosen by God : 

1 have provided a king among his sons. 
There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse (Isa. 11 : 1). 
Saitb the Lord, . . . 1 will raise unto David Jer, 23 : 8). 
There shall be a root of Jesse (Rom, 15 : 12). 


The Lord maketh . ..them inherit the throne of gl (i Sam. 2: 7, 8). 
He hath . , . exalted them of low degree (Luke 1 td. 
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itl. Instructed by God: 
1, How to Secure Safety. 
Say, I am come to sucrifice to the Lord. 
Let me go, I pray . . . our family hath a sacrifice (1 Sam. 20 : 29). 
Thou shalt say . . . I presented my supplication (Jer. 38 : 26). 
2. How to Find the King. 
Anoint unto me him whom I shall name unto thee. 
I... will teach you what ye shall do (Exod. 4: 15). 
Go into the city, and it shal) be told thee (Acts 9 : 6). 
It shall be given you ... what ye shall speak (Matt. 10 : 19). 





1. The Lord has other servants to fill the places of those who prove 
faithless. 
The Lord can dispense with the services of a wicked man, even 
if he is a good general. 


tions. | 
The Lord’s messengers are in no danger while they are on his 
business. 


5. The Lord’s messengers will sometimes be welcomed by the peo- 
rle—and sometimes not, 


6. The Lord's messenger who goes to Bethlehem will find the king. 


Il. A KING SOUGHT. 

I. The Messenger’s Arrival : 

T he elders of the town trembled at his coming. 
What have I to do with thee . . . man of God? (1 Kings 17 : 18). 
Depart from . . . a sinful man, O Lord (Luke 5: 8). 
What have I to do with thee, Jesus (Mark 5: 7). 
Then the whole multitude . . . besought him to depart (Luke § : 37) 
Comest thou ey pa! ? And he said, Peaceably (1 Kings 2: 13). 
Is it peace, Jehu? And he answered, What peace? (2 Kings 9: 22.) 
ll. The Messenger’s Mistake : 

He looked on Eliab, and said, Surely the Lord’s anointed. 


Each one resembled the children of a king (Judg. 8 : 18). 
The voiceof Jacob... but... the hands of Esau (Gen. 27 : 22 


Three eldest sons of Jesse . . . followed Saul to battle (1 Sam. 17 : 13). 


itl, The Messenger’s Rebuke: 
For the Lord seeth not us man seeth. 
Hast thou eyes of flesh? Or seest thou as man seeth? (Job 10: 4). 
Neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord (Isa. 45 : §). 
Judge not according to the anperrente (John 7 : 24). 
Thou... knowest the hearts of all the children of men (1 Kings 8: 39). 
The righteous God trieth the hearts and reins (Psa. 7 : 9). 
IV. The Messenger’s Advice: 
Tne Lord looketh on the heart. 
Who art thou that judgest another ? (Jas. 4 : 12.) 
Thou knowest my down-sitting and my up-rising (Psa. 139 : 2), 
I the Lord search the heart (Jer. 17 : 10), 
1. The best men for leaders generally have to be sought. 
2. The best men for leaders may not be the ones of the largest 


stature | 
8. The best men for leaders are often those least conscious of their 


fitness. 
4. es best men for leaders are not always those who are the best 
nown. 
6. The best men for leaders may be threshing wheat or tending 
shee i0d knows where they are. 
6. The best men for lea lers will be found at the best time—God 
never disappoints his people. 


Ill, A KING FOUND. 

1. David the Shepherd: 

T he youngest, and, behold, he keepeth the sheep. 
David was om fearon . . - and followed Saul (1 Sam. 7 : 42). 
He chose David . . . and took him from the sheep-fold (Psa. 78 : 70). 
My servant David . . . I took thee from the sheep-cote (2 Sum. 7 : 5). 
The Lord took me as I followed the flock (Amus 7 : 15). 
ll. David's Beauty : 

Ruddy, ant withal of a beautiful countenance. 
Her Nazarites were purer than snow (Lam. 4 : 7). 
White and ruddy, the chietest among ten thousand (Cant. 5 : 10). 
David... ayouth ... and ofa fuir countenance (i Sam. 17 : 42), 
ll. David’s Anointing : 

Samuel took . . . the oil, and anointed him. 
David my servant; with my holy oil have I anointed him (Psa. 89: 20). 
The Lord hath anointed thee to be captain (1 Sam. 10: 1). 
I have anointed thee king over the people (2 Kings 9 : 6). 
IV. David's Reception of the Spirit: 

The Spirit of the Lord came upon David. 
The Spirit of the Lord came upon Jephthah (Judg. 11 : 29), 
The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him (Isa. li : 2). 
And the Spirit of the Lord will come upon thee (1 Sam. 10 : 6). 
‘The Spirit of God descending. .. and lighting upon him (}.a:t. 3: 16). 
God giveth not the Spirit by measure (John 3: 34). 
The Lord was with him, and was departed from Saul (1 Sam. 18 : 12). 
Take not thy Holy Spirit from me (Psa. 51: 11). 

1. In the way God had indicated the king was sought. 

2. In the place God had designated the king was found, 


8. King Saul the warrior, David the shepherd,—yet the boy supe | 


lanted the man. 
4. King David the conqueror, Saul the exile,—one helped, th: other 
deserted, by God. 
5. In& Judean village, at a sheep-fold, Israel’s greatest kiag and 
salmist was found, 
6. In a manger of the same little village, ten centuries later, slum- 
bered the Prince of Peace ! 
7. Not by his present pomp is the future king tobe known. Wit- 
ness to it, Bethlehem of Judea, city of David and Christ! 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE SHEPHERD-KEING, 
1. His Humbleness Shown: 
By his youth (1 Sam. 16: 11). 


By his genealogy (Kuth 4 : 18-22), 
By his occupation (1 Sain. 16: 19). 


2. His Greatness Exhibited : 
In his justice (1 Chron. 18 : 14), 
In his prudence (1 Sam. 18 : 14, 30), 
In his merey (1 Sam. 24: 7). 
In his obedience (Acts 13 ; 22 
In his tea (2 Sam. 7 : 1840). 
In his kindness (i Chron, 19: 2). 


3. His Rule Foretold: 
It shall be established (1 Chron. 17: 12), 
It shall be widespread (Num. 24: 17, 13). 
It shall continue forever (2 Sam. 7 : 16). 
It shall protect his descendants (2 Chron. 21 : 7). 
It shall be established in mercy (Isa. 16 : 5). 
lt shall merge in the reign of a greater king (Jer. 23:5). 
4. His Greater Son: 
Christ's descent from David (2 Sam, 7 : 12). 
Christ’s coming promised to David (Psa. 132 : 11). 
Christ’s revelation through David (Acts 2 : 30, 31). 
Christ the Son of David (Luke 1 : 69). 
Christ's birth in the city of David (Matt. 2:1; John 7: 42). 
Christ hath the key of David (Rev. 3: 7). 
Christ the Shepherd, and David the shepherd (Ezek. 37 : 24), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
INTERVENING Events.—Before Samuel’s final departure 
from Saul, after prophesying that the Lord had rent the 
kingdom: from him and given it to a better man, Samuel 
prayed for Saul, and Saul worshiped the Lord, before ali 





Israel. Then Samyel hewed Agag in pieces, and departed, 


2. 
8. The Lord's messengers never go astray if they follow his direc- 
4. 


seeing Saul no more to the day of his death. Nevertheless, 
Samuel mourned for Saul, until the word of the Lord came 
to him, in the words with which the present lesson com- 
mences. 

Puiaces.—First, Ramah, Samuel’s home; next, Beth-le- 
hem of Judah, the home of David. 

Timr.—Bible margin about B.C. 1063. 

Prersons.—Samuel, Jesse the Bethlehemite, and his sons, 
Eliab, Abinadab, Shammah, with his other sons not named, 
and last of all David, the youngest. 

CrrcuUMSTANCEs.—The Lord's telling Samuel to leave his 
mourning for Saul, and to go to Bethlehem and anoint one 
of the sons of Jesse as king; Samuel’s coming to Beth- 
lehem, and calling Jesse and his sons to a sacrifice; then 
Jesse’s making his sons pass before Samuel, Samuel’s choos- 
ing David—who was not at the sacrifice, but was keeping his 
father’s sheep, and had to be sent for—and anointing him as 
king, at the Lord’s bidding. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 





God putteth down one and setteth up another (Psa. 75:7), 
Jehovah, as the sovereign of Israel, appointed their kings; 
and the prophet Samuel by divine authority designated first 


Saul, then David, for thethrone. So Elisha, at a later time, 


| directed the anointing of Jehu (2 Kings 9: 1-3), thus depos- 


| ing the ungodly house of Ahab. And asthe sovereign of the 
| whole earth, he is supreme over heathen states likewise; for 
' his own purposes he raised up Pharaoh to be king of Egypt 
| (Exod. 9: 16), he employed Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby- 
lon, as his servant (Jer. 43: 10); Cyrus, of Persia, performed 
| his pleasure Isa. 44: 28); and Elijah was commissioned to 
| anoint Hazael to be king over Syria (1 Kings 19:15). It 

was not as representatives of any particular party, nor to 

serve any political end, that the prophets exercised this high 
prerogative, but as the immediate representatives of God 
| Most High. The selection of a successor for Saul put the 
| finishing stroke to his rejection by the Lord, and showed it 
to be absolute and irrevocable. 

Verse 1.—How long art thou mourning for Saul: The ques- 
tion implies that it was time for this mourning to cease, and 
that there was something else to be done. This tender and 
compassionate feeling which Samuel maintained toward 
Saul, shows that he was not actuated by any spirit of personal 
alienation or resentment. Much less was he influenced by 
wounded pride to dislike and get rid of one who had been 
substituted for himself in the leadership and affections of the 
people. We do not read that Samuel mourned over his own 
loss.of power or influence. He did everything in his power 
to uphold and strengthen the hands of Saul when once he 
had been made king. He sought to secure for him a suc- 
cessful and prosperous administration by engaging him and 
the people to fidelity in the service of God. And when by 
his wilfulness and disregard of God's commands, Saul had 
brought upon himself the sentence of rejection, Samuel 
mourned for him. He was personally attached to one who 
had exhibited so many noble and excellent traits, and ot 
whom he had conceived such high hopes; and he was 
| grieved at the disaster which Saul had so needlessly incurred. 
| He was still more deeply grieved for the sake of God’s 
| people. Notwithstanding the Lord’s displeasure and his 
own remonstrance, Israel had persisted in their perverse 
|denand of a king. And now what bitter consequences 
might follow from their being under the rule of one whom 
the Lord had cast off! Wasit thus that they were to be pun- 
ished for their headstrong course? Samuel did not know 
that this was the way by which the kingdom was to be made 
a real blessing; by which a king after God’s own heart was 
to be placed upon the throne, and the ancient promise of 
royalty in the line of Judah was to be fulfilled —And J, the 
pronoun is emphatic, have rejected him from reigning over 
Israel: Samuel should no longer mourn in a matter where 
the Lord had so clearly declared his will. However fraught. 
with eyil it might appear, the Lord can bring good out of 
evil, and he will take care of his own cause.—Fill thy horn 
with oil: A horn is spoken of as used for the same purpose 
(1 Kings 1: 39)—For I have looked out for myself a king from 
among his sons. 

Verse 2.—How shall Igo? Saul will hear it and kill me.— 
The commands of God are, of course, to be obeyed a all 
hazards, But it does not follow that this is to be rashly and 
inconsiderately done, and without regard to consequences, 
If it had been God’s will that Samuel should do this at the 
peril of his life, he would doubtless have gone forward with- 
out hesitation. 
their place in the Lord’s service, and are requisite in him 
who would not do more harm than good by his reckless and 
blundering method of doing what the Lord has bidden him 
todo. There was no need of stirring up the jealous hostility 
of the king. No doubt, fidelity to the Lord will often excite 
the opposition of bad men. 





But prudence and caution and tact have 





And yet some, at least, of the 
opposition which the gospel meets, might be avoided or dis- 
/armed by proper prudence and good sense on the part of 
its advocates.— And Jehovah said, A calj of the herd shalt thou 
| take im thy hand, and thou shalt say To sacrifice unto Jehovah 
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am I come: The Lord does not counsel Samuel here to use 
prevarication or deception. Samuel is not bidden to pretend 
that he goes for one purpose when he really goes for another. 
The sacrifice was not a subterfuge; but while it afforded an 
occasion for the anointing, it was intended to add to it a deep 
religious significance, as in the sacrifices connected with the 
anointing of the priests (Lev., chap. 8). Samuel was not to 
disclose all the reasons for his visit to Bethlehem to those 
who had no rightful claim to know them, especially since it 
could only do harm to make them publicly known. He 
conceals some of his reasons; but he makes no false state- 
ment about them, nor does he create any false impression by 
his actions. The sacrifice was to be offered in Bethlehem, 
not at Shiloh, for the latter was no longer God’s sanctuary. 
And in the absence of any divinely selected dwelling-place 
for God, there was no longer any one appointed place of sac- 
rifice. The law was temporarily superseded, and Samuel 
acts by immediate divine command. 

Verse 3.—And thou shalt invite Jesse to participate in the 
sacrifice: The term “sacrifice” as distinguished from “burnt- 
offering” denotes those offerings in which only certain parts 
of the animal were burned on the altar, and the remainder 
was partaken of as a feast. This sacred feast represented 
and sealed the communion of the offerers with God. They 
yielded themselves unto him in the service, and received 
from him the blessings of his grace. It would have this 
meaning for all those who were invited to the sacrifice; and 
to him who was now to be set apart as the future king, it 
denoted that he entered into fellowship with God in the 
prospect of his high and responsible office; he consecrated 
himself to God in that position, and received from God the 
pledge of that divine assistance which he required.—And I 
myself will make known to thee what thou shalt do: It is enough 
if God shows us one step at a time in ourcourse; if he makes 
plain the duty of the present hour, and leaves us for the 
future, dependent upon future indications of his will—And 
the elders of the town came tremblingly to meet him: This un- 
usual visit of the man of God, who was clothed with such 
awful prerogatives and powers, awakened their apprehen- 
sions lest he might be coming to chastise some sin among 
them by the infliction of some dreadful penalty.—Js thy com- 
ing peace? Does it betoken peace and welfare, or the reverse? 


Verse 5.—Sanetify yourselves: By outward ceremonial 
cleansing and by inward purity of heart. Beside the gen- 
eral invitation extended to the elders of the town, a more 
particular and special request was sent to Jesse and his sons 
for their presence. 

Verse 6.—As the scene which follows would seem to have 
been transacted in the presence o¥ Jesse’s family only, there 
is some doubt as to the relation in which it stands to the 
more general gathering of the citizens of the place. In the 
opinion of some the anointing preceded the sacrifice, and 
took place in Jesse’s household at the time that Samuel was 
formally sanctifying them for this service. Others place the 
auointing between the offering of the sacrifice and the sitting 
down to the sacred meal that followed, supposing that while 
the latter was in preparation Samuel withdrew for a little 
with Jesse and his sons.— When they were come: That is, to the 
purification or to the sacrifice, according to the view taken 
of the order of the transaction.—Eliab : So 17: 13; 1 Chron. 
2:13; but called Elihu, 1 Chron. 27: 18.—And said : That is, to 
himself. The prophet’s own thought is clearly distinguished 
from what the Lord said to him; in the former, he was liable 
to be mistaken, like other men (comp. 2 Sam. 7: 3, 4). 

Verse 7.—His handsome appearance and lofty stature 
seemed to mark him out for a distinguished position (comp. 
9:2; 10:24). But physical and external advantages do 
not commend men to God. He looks at their inward and 
real character (Matt. 23 : 25, 26; Luke 16: 15). 

Verse 8.—Samuel must have acquainted Jesse with the 
Lord’s design to select one of his sons.—And he said : That 
is, Samuel to Jesse (see v. 10). 

Verse 9.—Shammah: Called.also Shimeah (2'Sam. 13: 3), 
and Shimma (1 Chron. 2: 13). 

Verse 10.—Seven of his sons : Four more besides the three 
already named. Jesse had eight sons (1 Sam. 17: 12); only 
seven are named (1 Chron. 2: 13-15), perhaps for the reason 
that one may have died in early life or have left no familys 
The two sisters of David mentioned in the same genealogy 
in Chronicles (v. 16), were half-sisters, as they had a differ- 
ent father (2 Sam. 17 : 25). 


|; runs on. 





Verse 11.—Those who are of small account in the estimate 
of men may be the most precious in the sight of God. The | 
youngest child, whom Jesse quite overlooked in bringing | 
his family to the sacrifice, was the one that was destined to | 
the throne (see 1 Cor. 1: 27, 28). This was true of David’s | 
greater Son as well as of David himself (Acts 4: 11).—And 
Samuel said unto Jesse, Are the boys finished? Are these all 
your boys?— We will not surround the table, we will not seat 
ourselves at the sacrificial feast, wntil he comes hither: The 
old Hebrew usage was to sit at table (1 Sam. 20: 5; 24, 25). 
The fashion of reclining at meals, prevalent in the time of 
our Lord, had not yet been introduced. 

Verse 12.—And he was ruddy: With a red, rosy face, sug- 
gestive of youth and blooming health. Some interpreters | 





refer this to the color of the hair, light red hair being 
esteemed as among the Greeks a mark of beauty. But as 
Michal covered the head of an image with a material made 
of goats’ hair (not “a pillow,” Authorized Version ; “ for his 
bolster” should be rendered “at its head”), to represent 
David, it seems to be implied that he had black hair (1 Sam, 
19: 13, 16).—Of beautiful eyes and goodly appearance: David 
was comely and fine-looking, though less imposing in appear- 
ance than Saul, or even his own eldest brother.— This is he : 
The one in God’s sight fitted in character and qualities of 








soul to be the future king of Israel. In Saul, God had given 
the people their. own ideal, brave, a capable leader, with 
many noble and manly traits, but self-willed, impetuous, and 
yielding but partial submission to the will of God. In David 
he gave them a man after his own heart, equally brave, 
capable, manly, and popular, but, above all, with the love of 
God in his heart, “just, ruling in the fear of God” (2 Sam. 
23: 3). Accordingly, while the public worship of God was 
neglected under Saul, and no pains taken to re-establish a 
dwelling-place for God in the midst of his people (1 Chron. 
13: 3), one of David's earliest cares, after he was established 
in his kingdom, was to bring up the ark of God to Zion 
(2 Sam. 6: 2), and to plan the erection of a temple for the 
Lord (2 Sam., chap. 7). 

Verse 13.—Anointed him in the midst of his brethren: It 
seems probable, from Eliab’s treatment of David (1 Sam. 17: 
28), that he and the rest of his brothers did not know why 
David was anointed. They may have supposed it to be some 
act of religious consecration, while only Jesse and David 
knew that he was thus designated, as by divine appoint- 
ment, the king of Israel. God’s plans, however, mature 
slowly. David was to return again to his flocks, and pass 
through a long discipline of persecution and waiting, before 
he was advanced to the throne.—And the Spirit of Jehovah, 
symbolized by the anointing, came upon David from that day 
forward: Not only in his saving and sanctifying influences, 
but in the impartation of the qualities needed to fit him for 
the station to which he was now set apart. 





GOD’S REGISTER OF HUMAN CHARACTER. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


One verse there is in the lesson to-day (1 Sam. 16: 7) in 
which is found the key to all the instruction it contains. It 
throws into luminous exhibition the precise way in which 
God is accustomed to search and register men, and it informs 
us once and for all what he rejects and accepts in making 
his estimates. 

I. Let us try to analyze the statement on the negative side, 
to begin with. The Lord does not look upon the outward 
appearance in fixing his judgment of any human soul. It so 
happens that this very narrative actually specifies many of 
those particulars which men are wont to regard as highest 
in value. 

1. For example, the Lord does not look upon one’s social 
rank. Samuel is sent to a village farm to choose a succes- 
sor to King Saul. Bethlehem was a poor little insignificant 
town: a great prophet said of it, even many years after this, 
that it was “little among the thousands of Judah.” The 
family of Jesse had no conspicuousness or remarkableness, as 
the world reckons. 

Moreover, David was the one that made it royal, and when 
he was chosen he was by no means the head of it. It is 
worthy of our attention that the Bible makes such very 
short and sharp work with primogeniture as a condition of 
selection in exalted leadership. It would seem as if it had 
been settled that the first-born sons should be superseded. 
Isaac before Ishmael, Jacob before Esau, Joseph before Reu- 
ben, and here David before Eliab—so the inspired history 
It may be that this is designed to assert in Old 
Testament fact what is subsequently proclaimed in New 
Testament doctrine: “ Ye see your calling, brethren, how 
that not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble, are called” (1 Cor. 1: 26-29). Good Lady 
Huntingdon used to say she thanked God for the letter M, 
for he did not tell Paul to say “not any,” but “ not many.” 

2. Furthermore, the Lord does not look upon one’s family 
history. The lineage of Jesse, Obed, and Ruth was quite 
humble in its origin; the household stock had worth of 
piety in it, but there is no evidence that David owed his 
elevation to anything that had been done for him before he 
was born. His mother is not even mentioned by name in 
the Scriptures. 

It is pitifully mean and conceited for any one to set him- 
self up as meritorious because his family once had a hero 
among its members. When we were learning to write at 
school, one of the copies that ran along the top of two pages 
standing opposite was made up of this now worn and famil- 
iar couplet : 

“ Honor and worth from no condition rise; 
Act well your part: there all the honor lies.” 
Four times in one chapter of ancient prophecy are we told 
by the Lord himself that when a land should be visited with 


| pestilence, the most eminent merits of one’s ancestors should 
| not avail to save a wicked person from peril: “ Though 


Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it, as I live, saith the Lord 


+ ~ 


God, they shall deliver neither son nor daughter” (Ezek 
14: 20). 

3. Again: The Lord does not look upon one’s fortune. If 
any one supposes that the wealth of the “rich kinsman” 
Boaz had come down by inheritance into this family estate 
we are surely without hint that the property had anything’ 
to do with the lot of the shepherd-boy David. He was no 
anointed king because of his father’s possessions. It would 
not be fair to assert that God always chooses the poor before 
the rich, but he certainly does not choose the rich for their 











riches in any case, 





As things turn out in modern times, we feel surer that 
religious hopefulness lies somewhere near the golden mean 
of moderation and competence. Wit does not always go 
with wealth either, as a matter of commonplace observation. 
| That is a wise remark of Plutarch, as he contrasts two of 

his characters: “The poverty of Aristides was more noble 
than the wealth of Midas.” In the presence of some of the 

hard and grasping men who wield the colossal fortunes of 

the present day, it is salutary sometimes to quote the words 
| of inspiration as the rule: “ Hearken, my beloved brethren, 
| hath not God chosen the poor of this world rich in faith, 
| and heirs of the kingdom which he hath promised to them 
that love him?” (James 2: 5.) 

4. Nor does the Lord look upon one’s appearance. Hardly 
would it seem necessary to press this point, if it were not 
awkwardly true that vanity is sometimes discoverable even 
in aged men and women. In the story we are studying there 
is, in all likelihood, an allusion to the ridiculous enthusiasm 
which the Israelites had previously manifested when Saul 
was elected king; they fairly shouted with admiration 
because he was so tall and comely. A man is not always 
great because he is big. 

It is interesting to notice that in the margin of our 
English Bibles the words in the seventh verse of this chap- 
ter, “the outward appearance,” are rendered more literally 
“the eyes;” and also the words in the twelfth verse, “a 
beautiful countenance,” are rendered “fair of eyes.” That 
is to say, David is not chosen for his good looks, nor is Eliab 
rejected because of his; they may both have had fine eyes, 
but the Lord does not regard such things in his selections of 
men for high service of himself. John Milton was blind, 
and Thomas Carlyle was not considered attractive in showy 
company. Plato tells us that Socrates resembled one of 
those misshapen pictures of apes and owls painted on the 
outside of an apothecary’s gallipot ; but he adds that although 
the figures were grotesque, the vessel was truly filled with 
sweet balsams. Paul was diminutive a half-blind, in 
bodily presence weak and in speech contemptible; “but,” 
says Chrysostom, “this man of three cubits’ height became 
tall enough to touch-the third heaven even before he was 
martyred.” 

5. Once more: The Lord does not look upon one’s age in 
making his choices of men. He sometimes selects children, 
and then trains them at his will. In the absence of any 
information on this point, some commentators have seemed 
to think, from calculation of dates, that David must at this 
time have been about sixteen or seventeen years old. At 
any rate, he was the youngest of that large family, a mere 
boy out in the field tending the sheep of his father, and held 
in such small consideration as that Jesse had to be questioned 
about sending for him. 

These repeated instances of passing by the elder and more 
mature members of a household for the sake of those in the 
very morning of youth must have in them a lesson as to the 
hopefulness of caring for the children in our own homes. 
Polycarp was converted at nine years of age, Matthew 
Henry at eleven, President Edwards at seven, Robert Hall 
at twelve, and Isaac Watts at nine. God chooses his best 
workers often in the beginning of their intelligent existence ; 
they that seek him early are sure to find him. It does not 
require the wisdom of Lord Bacon to discover such @ thing, 
but the aphorism gains authority from his having put it 
forth: “For the moral part, youth will have the pre-emi- 
nence, as age hath for the politic.” It is less difficult for one 
to become a true and patient follower of Christ before the 
world’s policies come in to warp the ingenuous soul. 

II. But it is high time for us to turn to the positive side of 
the statement concerning the divine choice of men. The 
Lord does not look upon the outward appearance: what does 
he look upon? What is meant here by the word “heart”? 

1. The scriptural interpretation is easily found. The 
entire nature of a man is brought into view. God does not 
look upon the mere surroundings of a human soul, he looks 
at the soul itself; his choice turns upon its inner wishes and 
motives. 

2. David’s own understanding of this estimate put upon 
him comes out afterwards in the psalms. Asaph gives the 
historic statement (Psa. 78: 70-72). The chief word 
employed is “integrity.” This David accepts for himself 
and repeats; he remembers that the Lord judged him for his 
integrity in the beginning, and he prays that he may be so 
judged to the end (Psa. 7: 8,9). Now the word “integrity” 
is derived from the word “integer,” and the meaning of 
“integer” is whole ; and wholeness is just holiness 

3. Our perception of this teaching is what will render the 
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lesson valuable for ourselves. Do not exhaust the story on 
David ; he is only a representative, the principle is univer- 
sal. The question which we need to press is this: When 
the Lord God leaves the outside appearances, which our 
pride puts forward into notice, and looks down into our 
whole honest hearts, which we sometimes try w conceal, 
what does he really see to-day ? 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


This lesson, which tells of God’s choice of a successor to 
Saul, as king of Israel, illustrates the truth that: 


GOD NEVER LACKS A MAN FOK His WORK. 


And its teachings show us: 


I. Our Way of Seeing Difficulties (vs. 1, 2). 
2. God’s Way of Meeting Difficulties (vs. 1-3). 
3. Our Way of Judging Men (vs. 4-6). 

4. God’s Way of Judging Men (vs. 7-13). 


1. OUR WAY OF SEEING DIFFICULTIES. 


The Lord said unto Samuel, How long wilt thou mourn over 
Saul, seeing I have rejected him from reigning over Israel ? (v.1.) 
When Saul failed as God’s servant, things looked dark to 
Samuel. After all the care in picking out Saul to be king, 
and after all the good start made by Saul as king, to have 
him prove unfit for the place, was discouraging. Even Sam- 
uel, with all his faith and experience, didn’t see how that 
thing was to be remedied, And Samuel’s trouble has been a 
common one down to our day. When a good President has 
been taken away; when a great statesman has died ; when a 
foremost man in business circles has proved unsuccessful ; 
when a leader in the religious world has become a moral 
wreck ; when, indeed, one in any sphere, to whom we have 
looked up, or on whom we had leaned, has failed us as an 
ideal, or as a support,—the feeling is a natural one that the 
evil is irremediable, not only to us, but to all the interests 
dear to us. Our inclination is to give way to hopeless sor- 
row, if not todespair. When the good old father of Samuel J. 
Mills (“the father of foreign missions in America”) heard 
that his noble son had died off the coast of Africa, his 
quaintly expressed regret was: “There, the fat’s all in the 
fire again!” And a great many others have had a like 
feeling with lesser or greater cause; for that is one of our 
ways of seeing difficulties, with our short-sightedness. 

Samuel said, Pow can I go? if Saul hear it, he will kill. me 
(v. 2). It often seems to us as if God’s directions couldn’t 
be obeyed. There are insurmountable difficulties in the way. 
We can see those difficulties, and while we wouldn’t really 
say that God doesn’t see them, they somehow seem to have 
been overlooked in God’s directions. There are difficulties 
in the way of controlling and training our children; difficul- 
ties in the way of doing business honestly and trutlrfully at 
every point; difficulties in the way of proving faithful 
toward our Christian brethren, and toward those whoare in the 
outside world; difficulties in the way of walking by sight 
instead of by faith. God clearly says, Go in that path; but 
in the face of these difficulties, how can we go? 


2 GOD'S WAY OF MEETING DIFFICULTIES. 


The Lord said: . . . I have provided (v.1). We cannot see 
ahead; but God can. God has looked ahead, and planned 
ahead, and provided ahead. The path that seems to us all 
beset with insurmountable difficulties is, to God, plain and 
passable to its very end. This is as true of one path of duty 
as of another. God never yet directed one of his creatures 
along a path of duty without making provision, in advance, 
for every possible emergency throughout the entire length of 
that pathway. ‘his truth in itself ought to be a sure com- 
fort to us, in every time of doubt about our future, and in 
every time of perplexity as to the possibility of our sur- 
mounting the difficulties which seem insurmountable. The 
Lord says, Go cn, along that path. We look at the difficul- 
ties which face us, and ask, How can we go? The Lord’s 
response is, Go; for [ have provided the way. Arise, let us 
be going. 

Iwill show thee what thou shalt do (v. 3). The Lord might 
have told Samuel in advance just what he would have him 
to do; just which of the sons of Jesse was to be made Saul’s 
successor; but the Lord did not do that. The Lord told 
Samuel to move down along the path of duty, and he prom- 
ised to show him step by step what he was to do in that 
path. That is the common way of the Lord’s dealing with 
his children. He has made provision for them, all the way 
along their course; but he does not disclose all of those pro- 
visions beforehand. When a swelling Jordan rolls between 
his children and the Land of Promise, the Lord tells his 
children to push right down into the water, trusting him to 
find them a dry, or a damp, path over the bared river-bed. 
It is not for us to say, Show us the dry path, and we will 
walk in it; for the Lord’s method with us is: When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with thee. Go forward, 
and 1 will show thee the way. 





3% OUR WAY OF JUDGING MEN. 

Surely the Lord’s anointed is before him (v. 6). Samuel prob- 
ably counted himself a pretty good judge of human nature. 
Most of us are reasonably confident just at that point. And 
Samuel, doubtless, had good reason (as the world goes) for 
being impressed with the personal presence of that imposing 
eldest son of Jesse. That son’s appearance was evidently in 
his favor ; and appearances go a great way toward securing a 
favorable judgment from anybody. To begin with, we have 
nothing but appearances to help us in our judging. And 
when a politician makes a good show of fairness in his prom- 
ises and explainings; when a business man seems so enter- 
prising and so successful ; when a new preacher draws a full 
house, and swells the pew rentals,—there is a great tempta- 
tion for the impressed or interested looker-on to say, in all 
sincerity, “Surely the Lord’s anointed is before him ;” for 
man’s way of judging man is by looking on the outward 
appearance. It is not easy for any of us to arrive at any 
other method of judging. 


4. GOD’S WAY OF JUDGING MEN. 


Man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh 
on the heart (v. 7). If we could look on the heart, we could 
judge more intelligently, even if we could not always 
judge more fairly, than at present. And if we could read 
hearts we should think better of some persons, and worse 
of others, than we do now. There are those whom we depre- 
ciate because of our failure to know their inner spirit and 
purposes. They would rise greatly in our estimation if we 
could see them just as they are. And there are others of 
whom we now think highly, from whom we should start 
back appalled, if their inner life were exposed to our gaze. 
But heart-reading is beyond our attainment. With our pres- 
ent limitations we shall have to be influenced, in our judg- 
ings, more or less by appearances. And the knowledge that 
our judgings, at the best, must be imperfect, ought to give us 
both caution and charity, Moreover, it ought to make us 
thankful that the judging of our fellows is with God, who can 
read their hearts, and not with us, who are unable to go 
below appearances. What a comfort it is that we can trust 
God to choose for us our friends and our helpers and our 
rulers, or to guide us in our choice of them, if we will com- 
mit to him our way in all such choosing ! 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©. HAZARD. 


I. A King Provided—1. Samuel's rebuke. “ How long wilt 
thou mourn for Saul, seeing I have rejected him?” This 
reproof of Samuel suggests: (1.) That Saul was not without 
some admirable traits of character. David mourned over his 
death (2 Sam. 1: 19-27) as Samuel mourned over his rejec- 
tion. There must have been in him something suggestive of 
great possibilities for good, or these two servants of God 
would not so have sorrowed, the one over his deposition, and 
the other over his death. There is nothing that grieves 
good men more than to see a great nature yielding to sin, 
and untimely extinguished. (2.) That Samuel had ceased to 
feel any displeasure in the change of rulership from his 
house to Saul. Samuel was too good a man to harbor jeal- 
ousy. His displeasure had vanished when he discovered 
that his Lord, rejected more than he himself was, yet was 
ready to bear with his people in their demand for a king. 
(3.) That mourning, in Samuel’s case, had been carried too 
far. It virtually had come to be an arraignment of God for 
rejecting Saul. When his rejection was first announced, “ it 
grieved Samuel; and he cried unto the Lord all night” 
(15:11). God had listened to the prayers of his servant, 
but had not changed his purpose. Considering his attach- 
ment to Saul, Samuel’s grief over his rejection was but natu- 
ral. But prolonged mourning indicated that Samuel was not 
reconciled to the will of God. It was this attitude of the 
prophet toward himself that God rebuked. 

2. Samuel's errand, “Fill thine horn with oil, and go,” 
ete. In sending him on this errand, it may be that the Lord 
had a thought of Samuel as well as of David. Activity is a 
good cure of grief. The best way to cause Samuel to cease 
mourning for Saul was—to show him David! But mark 
what God says concerning the king that Samuel was to 
anoint: “I have provided mx a king.” ‘This time God did 
not seek for a man to fill the ideal of the people. The Lord 
sought him “a man after his own heart” (13:14). It was 
not after his heart that the ruler of his people should be 
physically strong, but morally weak. He wanted a man now 
who would do all Ais will (Acts 13: 22). 

3. Samuel’s fear, (1.) Expressed. “How can I go? if 


Saul hear it, he will kill me.” Ifthe anointing was to bean | 


open act, then the fear was well founded, as is shown in the 
attempts of Saul, subsequently, to slay David. But it seems 
rather odd to hear such an expression of fear from the lips 
of Samuel, who had never before shown himself wanting in 
courage. (2.) Overcome. “Say, I am come to sacrifice to 
the Lord.” Many a teacher will be asked if the Lord did 
not here tell Samuel to speak an untruth. On the contrary, 
Samuel was merely bidden not to tell all the truth. The 
main object of Samuel’s visit to Bethlehem was simply to 





remain a secret between the Lord and Samuel. Samuel was 
to go to Bethlehem to sacrifice—after the sacrifice, the Lord 
was to show him what further he should do. It would have 
been poor policy to advertise to Saul, and all Israel, that 
Saul’s successor had been anointed in Bethlehem. No one 
had a right to know the full purpose of Samuel’s going to 
Bethlehem, and, hence, the concealment of a part of it was 
innocent. 

II. The King Sought.—1. A community troubled. “The 
elders of the town trembled at his coming.” From this we 
gather, that Samuel’s arrival at any place was regarded as 
having some significance. He did not go anywhere merely 
for pleasure, but always upon some errand connected with 
his office. Though ignorant of any trespass in their midst, 
it is evident that the elders feared that something had 
occurred for which their town was about to be called to 
account. In the fear thus exhibited is a hint of the power 
that Samuel still possessed. The fear of the elders was 
removed when they learned that Samuel had come peace- 
ably—to sacrifice instead of to punish. 

2. A family tested. Jesse’s family was called before Sam- 
uel: (1.) To be sanctified for the sacrifice. God calls a man 
to be holy before he calls him to take any place of honor in 
hiskingdom. In Jesse’s family the call to the throne came 
disguised as a call to sanctification. (2.) To be inspected for 
the position of ruler of Israel. If Jesse and his sons had 
only known that fact, what anxious preparation would have 
been made for Samuel’s coming! What palpitations would 
have responded to his scrutiny! But God always selects the 
man he means to honor without advertising that he is about 
to do so. And now note: (1.) Samuel’s look. “ He looked 
on Eliab, and said, Surely the Lord’s anointed is before him.” 
Samuel judged by the “outward appearance,” and the out- 
ward appearance was such as to deceive the prophet’s 
unaided vision. Eliab was the eldest, of kingly stature, and 
of noble countenance—just the one whom men naturally 
would select to grace a throne. (2.) Jehovah’s look. “Man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on 
the heart.” And the Lord saw, what Samuel had not seen 
that though Eliab’s body was large, his heart was small 
(17: 28). God meant that the new king should not be 
merely royal in appearance, but royal in fact. He could not 
be imposed upon—though his prophet could. God only is 
infallible. And, after this hint, Samuel relies upon his own 
judgment no more. He waits for the divine word. Seven 
of the sons. of Jesse pass before him, but, in each case, he 
merely says, “ Neither hath the Lord chosen this.” Not one 
of them was a man after God’s own heart—though all were 
sanctified worshipers ! 

III. The King Found.—1. Sending for the chosen. “Send 
and fetch him.” David was the youngest,—the least consid- 
ered in all the family by the family. It had not occurred to 
Jesse that he could be the one that was wanted. David was 
keeping the sheep. God desired a shepherd, more than a ruler, 
for his people. He chose David “to find Jacob his people.” 
Note how God selects workers instead of idle men. Moses, 
when he was called, was keeping the flock of Jethro; Gideon 
was threshing wheat; Elisha was plowing; Peter and 
Andrew were casting their nets. 

2. The appearance of the chosen. He was ruddy, and “ fair 
of eyes,” and “goodly to look to.” That is all that is said 
about him. Evidently he was not of imposing, kingly 
presence—like Eliab. In choosing him, the Lord had not 
looked on the outward appearance, but on the heart. “ And 
the Lord said, Arise, anoint him ; for this is he.” The Lord 
seeth not as man seeth. 

3. The anointing of the chosen. (1.) With oil. “Then 
Samuel took the horn of oil and anointed him in the midst 
of his brethren.” Samuel does not tell them why he anoints 
David. From their subsequent treatment of David, it is 
manifest that his brethren had no hint of his being anointed 
as king. Quite probably they inferred that he was being 
anointed to enter the service of God under Samuel. (2.) 
With the Holy Spirit. “And the Spirit of the Lord came 
upon David from that day forward.” So David was 
anointed both without and within. Samuel could give the 
outward anointing only ; God gave that inward anointing 
that qualified David for his work. So John baptized Jesus 
at the Jordan. The anointing of David as king was no 
empty ceremony. Soon David became the potency in Israel 
instead of Saul. It was he that overcame Goliath, and ever 
afterward saved the people. In that act of anointing, Jeho- 
vah invisibly placed the reins of power in David’s hands, 
and left the hands of Saul empty of strength. And by it he 
gave to Israel a king who never yet has had a peer—a king 
after God’s own heart. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


This lesson introduces one of the most noble of Bible char- 
acters. The wise teacher will so give the story of his being 
chosen and anointed as to enlist interest in everything relat- 
ing to his life and character. 

Samuel and Saul—What had King Saul done which so 
grieved Samuel that he “cried unto the Lord all night”? 
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When he saw Saul, what did he say tohim? Do you think 
Saul’s sacrifice was acceptable? Why not? What did Sam- 
uel say to Saul about being rejected? As he turned to go 
away, Saul “took hold of the skirt of his mantle, and it 
rent.” Samuel told him that the torn mantle was a sign of 
what should be done to him ; for he said, “The Lord hath rent 
the kingdom of Israel from thee this day, and hath given it to 
a neighbor of thine that is better than thou.” Samuel never 
went to see Saul again; but his heart was troubled for him. 

Samuel's instructions—See how our Father in heaven 
knows every sorrowful thought of his children. He spoke 
to Samuel, and asked, “ How long wilt thou mourn for Saul?” 
He told him to fill his horn with oil, and go to Bethlehem. 
The horn was a flask or bottle, worn at his side, made from 
a horn; the oil was to be used to pour on the head 
of the one chosen to be king in the place of Saul. So kings, 
priests, and prophets were anointed, to show that they were 
chosen; set apart for some special place or work. There 
lived in Bethlehem a man named Jesse, who had eight sons, 
and who owned lands, cattle, and many sheep. Samuel was 
sent to his house, for God said: “I have provided me a king 
among his sons.” Samuel at first was afraid to go, and said, 
“If Saul hear it, he will kill me.” The Lord did not find 
any fault with Samuel for his fear, but arranged how he 
should go, and showed him what to do. 

Samuel's sacrifice. —God told him to take a heifer with him, 
and say, “I am come to sacrifice to the Lord.” Could Saul 
object to that? The elders of Bethlehem saw him coming; 
they knew the old prophet, and were afraid. Did they feel 
guilty, and think he had come to tell them of their sins? 
He told them he came in peace, and asked them to come to 
the sacrifice; then he went on to the house of Jesse. If 
Samuel really went to choose a king, does it seem strange to 
you that God should tell him to say he came to sacrifice? 
He also told him to offer the sacrifice; it was to be offered 
on the altar, and the feast to be eaten in Jesse’s house. The 
new king was to be chosen, but not to reign for some years, 
so it needed to be kept secret for a while; the anointing was 
to be by God’s choice and direction; so were the sacrifice 
and the very animal used. 

Samuel’s search—Samuel called for Jesse and his sons to 
come to the sacrifice. The first son came—a tall man with 
a handsome face, and Samuel thought surely he was the one ; 
but the Lord said to him: “ Look not on his countenance or 
on the height of his stature, because I have refused him; 
the Lord seeth not as man seeth,—for man looketh on the 
outward appearance; but the Lord looketh on the heart.” 
Jesse called another son, and then another, until seven had 
come in, and passed before Samuel. “The Lord hath not 
chosen these,”—‘ Are these all thy children?” he asked. 
There was one more son, the youngest; and he was out in 
the sheep-fold keeping the sheep. “Send for him!” said 
Samuel, “for we will not sit down till he come.” He came; 
a bright, beaming face with a ruddy glow on his cheeks, and 
life in the step of the handsome young shepherd. 

David chosen.—As soon as Samuel looked upon David, the 
Lord said, “ Anoint him, for thisishe.” Insight of the seven 
brothers and the father, Samuel lifted up the horn, pouring 
the holy oil on the head of the young shepherd, anointing 
him to be the king of Israel. His brothers saw it, but did 
not understand why it was done; they may have thought 
that he was chosen to be taught by Samuel to be a prophet ; 
even David and his father did not understand all that it 
meant. The name David means “the beloved,” or “darling.” 
He was the youngest of eight sons and two daughters ; he 
was swift of foot, as he ran over the plains, or climbed the 
hills; and strong of hand to lift the lambs in his arms, or 
defend them when in danger. Did you ever thank God for 
your light, quick feet, that can run, skip, and jump; or for 
your perfectly formed hands and nimble fingers, which you 
can use in so many ways? David did; he praised God that 
he gave him feet like a wild deer, swift to run, ready to 
climb; and that his hands were strong enough to break a 
bow of steel. 

Dawid sanctified —Samuel went back to his home at Ramah, 
and David to tend his flocks, but not as he was before; the 
Spirit of God rested on him, preparing him for his future 
life as king. He seemed to look with different eyes on the 
green earth. The shadow of the rock, the skies above him, 
the sun and moon, the stars in the heavens, all reminded him 
of God, whose Spirit was with him. So he was helped to 
sing the psalms, which have been kept for us, full of praise 
and prayer. The memory of his thoughts, in the quiet days 
and nights among his father’s flocks, has given the world 
those precious psalms, which have been loved in all ages. 
Perhaps in those early years he hardly realized what a won- 
derful future lay before him ; but while he was busied with 
his ordinary tasks, he was preparing himself in the best way 
for his work. The boy or girl who wishes to do something 
great in God’s service, should not scorn to do the humble 
tasks first. The Master sees the little every-day actions of 
his children, and he can tell whether the shepherd-boy will 
be made conceited by the prospect of a high place, or whether 
he will wait humbly for God’s further summons. 

David’s Son.— Where did Jesse live? What other beloved 
son was born in Bethlehem? Who first saw the shining light 





at midnight, and heard angels singing over the plains of 
Bethlehem? Do you remember the young woman who 
gleaned there in the barley harvest? She was the grand- 
mother of Jesse, and from the same family came the One 
who is so often called the Son of David. Who? No song of 
David’s has been more loved than the lesson how to trust, in 
the twenty-third Psalm. Can you repeat it, and truly feel 
that the Lord is your shepherd ; that you have been cliosen 
because the beloved Son has given his life for his flock; that 
he has anointed you with his love, and given you his Spirit ; 
that in life or in death you need fear no evil, for his mercy 
and goodness are ever with you? 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








THE TWO KINGS. 





ISRAEL’S ANOINTED. OUR ANOINTED. 


THE SHEPHERD BOY 
DAVID. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
CHRIST. 





HE SHALL FEED HIS FLOCK LIKE A SHEPHERD. 





{ 





SAMUEL | THE WISE MEN 
FOUND 
DAVID l CHRIST 
IN BETHLEHEM. 

















HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“ Hail to the Lord’s anointed.” 

“See Israel’s gentle Shepherd stand.” 
“When the King in his beauty.” 

“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

“« Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 
“O Christ, in thee my soul hath found.” 
** All hail the power of Jesus’ name!” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What sign of God’s favor was bestowed on Jesse’s youngest 
son? (Title.) in what respect was he a type of Christ? 
(Golden Text.) What consideration should soften all our 
grief, and what other one should inspire us with hope? 
(1 Sam. 16: 1; Dan. 4: 35.) Give other instances of rebuke 
of holy men because of their despondency (Josh. 7: 10; 
1 Kings 19: 13-18). In what respect was Samuel’s grief 
blameworthy? How long before had God provided for 
every human failure in the establishment and government 
of his kingdom? (Gen. 49: 10; 1 Pet. 1:20.) What should 
we say, then, to the failures of men in high and holy office? 
(Rom. 8: 31,32.) Why does God often double our mission? 
(v. 2.) How does the relaxation of the grasp upon the 
promises always affect the spirit of service? What is the 
cure for timidity in service? (Matt. 17: 19-21.) Is it right, 
or wrong, for a man to go on two good errands at the same 
time? Is it right, or wrong, for him to reveal only one of 
these errands if God wishes the other done secretly? Why 
is it impossible for God to act at variance with man’s just 
conception of truth? (Gen. 1: 27.) How far in advance 
does God show us our path? (v. 3.) Why did he not tell 
Samuel at once whom to anoint? To what three offices in 
Israel were mén anointed? Which one of these would have 
been alone needful if Israel had been faithful? For which 
one only is anointing specified in the law? (Exod. 28: 41.) 
In whom do we find the three combined? (Gen. 14: 18; 
Heb. 7: 1-3.) How are God’s prophets generally regarded ? 
(v.4.) What reason, probably, had the elders to fear on this 
occasion? How-may we be prepared for every season of 
public worship? (v. 5; John 4: 24.) If we are sanctified as 
we go up to the place of worship, how will it be seen? If 
Samuel had trusted his own powers of discernment on this 
occasion, what mistake would he have made? (v. 6.) On 
what different ground of selection from God’s would he have 
made it? (v. 7.) Why might he have felt justified in such 
achoice? (1 Sam. 10: 23, 24.) Why, on the two occasions, 
did God choose from such different standpoints? Was it a 
heart of perfect purity, or of deep humility and penitence, 
which God was looking for in Israel’s next king? (Acts 13: 
22; Psa. 51: 10, 11.) How did the heart of Abinadab 
answer his requirements? (v. 8.) How many hearts were 
passed along under the eye of God, and found wanting? 
(vs. 9, 10.) When will the procession end from which God 
is choosing those to do his will? What must we conclude 
when we fail to discover any one to fill the places which 
God has charged us to supply? (v. 11.) Is outward appear- 
ance to be disdained, or to be esteemed in its appointed 
mission? (v. 12.) What inward blessing accompanied the 
outward sign of God’s call of David? (v. 13.) What gift of 
the Spirit is always bestowed with God’s call? (1 Cor. 12: 
411.) What gift of the Spirit was bestowed with Saul’s 


call? (1 Sam. 10: 6,10.) Are the gifts necessarily abiding, 
or may they be lost? (v. 14.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


Samuel’s mourning for Saul was, in the Oriental figure, as 
for one dead. It might, or it might not, be true that Samuel 
put on the ordinary outward signs of mourning: there is 
nothing in the text, nor in the ideas intended to be conveyed, 
which either forbid or necessarily include such a literal inter- 
pretation; but it would not be either unprecedented or 
unusual for such a thing to have been done. Saul as the 
Lord’s anointed was dead to Samuel, and to Samuel’s hopes 
for Jehovah’s kingdom through an earthly regal government. 
Saul also was dead to Samuel as an earthly friend. Between: 
the lines of the closing verses of the last chapter, an Oriental: 
would not fail to read that there was an irreparable breach 
between Saul and Samuel, nor to wonder why Saul had not 
slain Samuel before he had finished his prophecy of the 
Lord’s rending away the kingdom. The sparing Samuel 
after the first outburst of passion, however, would not seem 
strange. : 

In order fully to appreciate the Oriental joints and 
hinges of the lesson-text, it is necessary to connect it 
immediately with the last verse of the last chapter; and to 
understand the Oriental “and” before “the Lord repented” 
as an English “but.” Then it becomes at once clearer, for 
instance, why the “thou” in the first verse of this lesson 
stands emphatic in the Hebrew text, and why a strong 
expression is used for “How long.” The “I” (first time 
but not second time) in the same verse stands emphatic for a 
double, or even a triple, reason (which the Hebraist under- 
stands), and not alone for its solitary emphasis. 

“Fill thine horn with oil” is an expression, and involves 
a thing, which has its root in a multitude of symbolisms 
which abound in all the Oriental languages, and which have 
by no means escaped the Occidentals. It was not merely 
that the horn furnished a convenient vessel; for its use and 
poetic celebration as such belongs generally to other peoples 
than those who spoke the Semitic tongues. It is the peoples 
of Northern Europe, themselves immigrants from North- 
ern Asia, who celebrated the drinking-horn in saga and song, 
and who made it (for its usual contents) the symbol of mirth 
and rejoicing. Even the Roman poets were nearer to the 
Oriental idea than were the poets of Northern Europe. 
Horace’s “ et addis cornua pauperi” is much more like the song 
of Mary, or the song of Zacharias, than like the sentiments 
of the sagas. And the powder-horn of the American pioneer 
itself is a much fitter symbol of the biblical horn than the 
drinking-horn in which the conquering Goth or Vandal 
celebrated his deeds of blood. The horn was the symbol of 
power, and of strength against enemies, which made the 
bull a favorite metaphor among the Assyrians, Babylonians, 
and Egyptians, for royal might and greatness. And the 
Bible itself is rich enough in similes and metaphors of the 
sort to inform thoroughly the investigator, without going 
outside of it. The now almost obsolete custom of the Druze 
women wearing a horn on their heads, the epithet of “the 
two-horned,” given by the Syriac chroniclers and poets to 
Alexander the Great, and the like, may serve as hints of the 
outside usage. When Moses’ face shone, it “horned with 
light,” according to the Hebrew; whence the sculptures and 
paintings represent Moses with two horns. 

We might go on with the horn of Ceres, the cornucopia, 
or horn of plenty; the horn of light which Diana (and the 
more ancient Venus) monthly filled and emptied; and with 
a multitude of other ancient and Oriental figures of the sort; 
but we should depart too widely from biblical usage. In 
the last two just mentioned, grain as the symbol of plenty 
and fruitfulness, and light as the pervader, took the place of 
the oil, the symbol of fatness in its happier senses. 

In Samuel’s coming to Bethlehem we see again a hint at 
the relation in which he stood to Saul. The elders of the 
city would not have shuddered at his coming had he been 
merely the just old judge, whom they knew to be no such 
exactor and oppressor as the ordinary Oriental official, whose 
visits are a terror to any community, and whose presence is 
the devourer of their necessary substance. It was rather like 
the shuddering of Ahimelech, when David came as a fugi- 
ive to Nob. (The same Hebrew word, indeed, is used in 
both cases.) The elders feared the royal vengeance which 
might light on the (even unwilling) givers-of aid and com- 
fort to open traitors or outlaws. What that vengeance might 
be, we learn from the fate of Nob. The elders’ “Comest 
thou peaceably,” therefore, stands out quite more literally 
and prosaic in English than it does inthe Hebrew. There 
it is a softened expression, by the force of usage, and, taken 
on the surface, means little more than “Comest thou with 
salutation,” or with a (friendly) greeting. That is, Dost thou 
ask for a reception, as among friends, or for neglect, as among 
those indifferent, or strangers ; shall we bid thee welcome, or 
no. The inference, Dost thou intend to involve us in trouble, 
or to destroy us, is of course plain enough. The words 
“stranger” and “enemy” had not then, as they have not 





now in the desert, ceased to be synonymous, 
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A Year of Sunshine; Cheerful extracts for every day in the year. 
Selected and arranged by Kate Sanborn. 12mo, po paging. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co, 


Jesus the World's Savior; Who He was, why He came, and what He did. 
By George C, Lorimer, pastor of Immanuel Baptist Church, Chicago, 
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SCHAFF’S COMPANION TO THE GREEK 
TESTAMENT AND THE ENGLISH 
VERSION .* 


The character of this volume is better described in the 
opening words of the preface as “ A Manual of Textual 
Criticism of the Greek Testament and its application to 
the English Version,” for this is precisely what the bock 
furnishes. It begins with a full and interesting account 
of the language of the New Testament, drawn from the 
best sources, and stated with great clearness. Then 
comes a chapter on the manuscripts, describing their 
character with fac-similes of the more important ones, 
giving full lists.of the uncials and the cursives, and also 
a detailed catalogue of such as have been published. 
The next cliapter treats of the ancient versions, indi- 
cating their use and value, and mentioning the best 
editions of them. The fourth chapter treats of patristic 
quotations briefly, but sufficiently. 

Having thus set forth the sources of textual criti- 
cism, the author proceeds to treat of its nature and 
object, showing how it originated, clcasifying the varia- 
tions, stating the rules by which the true text is ascer- 
tained, and illustrating the way they are to be applied. 
Chapter V. is devoted to the history of the printed text, 
and is really a history of the science from its crude 
beginnings to its present mature condition, showing 
how the successive editors have advanced in knowledge 
and skill, and marking the great transitional periods 
from the days of Mill and Bentley to our own. This is 
followed by more than seventy pages, on the origin and 
progress of the Authorized Version, with a critical esti- 
mate of its merits and defects. The last chapter is 
devoted to the Revised Version of 1881, reciting the 
circumstances that gave rise to it, the constitution of 
the committees that made it, their rules of action, a 
select list of the changes in text and in translation, and 
some critivisms upon its occasional infelicities and 
inconsistencies. To all this is added a number of appen- 
dixes of great value. The first of these is a list of the 
printed editions of the Greek New Testament down to 
the present time, prepared by Professor Isaac H. Hall,— 
a work of no inconsiderable labor, and which is probably 
the most complete list extant. The second appendix 
gives fac-similes of the title-pages of twenty-one of the 
most important of these editions; a very curious and 
interesting feature of the book. Appendix III. furnishes 
a complete and accurate list of the English and Ameri- 
ean Revisers, of both the Old and New Testament com- 
panies; adding, in most cases, the time and place of 
birth of each man. Appendix IV. contains a list of 
such changes in the Revised New Testament as are due 
to the suggestion of the American committee. Two 
copious indexes close the volume. 

From this outline it will be seen that the book is very 
complete. The only thing we miss in it is a few pages 
of detail as to the way in which experts come to be able 
to determine the age of a manuscript, or as to the signs 
given in the material or the form or character of the 
writing. The pains taken to secure accuracy in this 
book is a matter worthy of note. Its pages were sub- 
mitted to a number of eminent scholars, and the benefit 
of their minute and careful criticism was secured. The 


author is distinguished for his zeal for learning; and he 


has spared no pains to furnish a work, the statements of 


which can be trusted. The publishers, likewise, have 
given their especial attention to render the work worthy 
of its theme. It stands quite alone in our literature. 
Not that there are not in existence numerous contribu- 


* A Companion to the Greek New Testament and the English Version. 
By Philip Scnaff, D.D., with fac-simile illustrations of MSS. and standard 
editions of the (Greek) New Testament. limo, pp. ix, éi6. New York: 
per and Brothers. Price, $2.76. 


judgment on points where scholars clash, and to estimate 





tions to textual criticism, but that there is not in Eng- 
lish, nor, 80 far as we know, in any other language, any | 
work in a single volume which presents, compactly and 
accurately, and in a manner adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of any intelligent reader, a clear statement of what 
has been achieved in this field from the beginning to 
the present time. Hitherto, even the students in the 
theological seminaries have been compelled to get their 
information on the subject from the oral lectures of their 
professors. 

The issue of the book is the more gratifying, because, 
just now, there is a large popular interest in the matter. 
The appearance of the Revised Version brought dis- | 
tinctly before men’s minds the fact that the received 
text was not immaculate, and stimulated an earnest 
desire to know the grounds upon which so many changes 
were made. This desire is here met to a large extent, 
even in the case of those ignorant of Greek ; for they can 
find in Dr. Schaff’s volume enough to enable them to 
understand, at least, a portion of the reasons for not 
adopting implicitly the text of the common version. Of 
course, the book will be of more use to the large class of 
ministers and others who retain enough knowledge of 
their Greek to read the Greek which is given here. It 
will not, indeed, make them accomplished “ diplo- 
matists ”’ (as those skilled in the knowledge of documents 
are called, technically); that requires long and varied 
study ; but it will furnish that which is an indispensable 
vasis for any attainments in this important science, and 
it will enable them to form a rational and independent 





the force of the evidence when it is brought before them. 
The book deserves a wide circulation. It is no small 
matter, in these days of superficial scholarship and pre- 
tentious ignorance, to have a popular text-book, on such 
an important subject, so full and complete and exact 
as this. 





Not all of those who wish to know something of Eng- 
lish history are either competent or willing to study the | 
better popular sources of knowledge in this department, | 
such as Macaulay, Hallam, or Green. For this class of 
readers there is perhaps nothing better than Pictures 
from English History, by the. great historical artists, 
selected and edited by Mr. Coleman E. Bishop. Here 
the reader will find a condensed history of England, 
interspersed with fuller descriptions of particular epochs 
and events, selected from the works of noted historical 
writers. This method involves, of course, a slight 
derangement of perspective; but this is a matter of 
slight moment to those for whom history is thus made 
interesting. The book is in use by the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle; and it is now published, 
as a whole, for the first time. There is an excellent 
appendix of historical questions for self-examination, 
which will make the book more useful to the private 
student. (12mo, maps, illustrations, pp. 350. New 
York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.25.) 

Plutarch is one of the classical writers whose works 
have been unduly neglected by the school-masters of | 
the present century. And yet his Parallel Lives is one | 
of the books of classical antiquity best adapted for 
informing youth, and for presenting the action of great 
principles in concrete examples of life and character. 
Under the title of The Young Folks’ Plutarch, Rosalie 
Kaufman presents an English arrangement of the 
Parallel Lives, with special editing to adapt it for the 
reading of children. The aim of the editor has, on 
the whole, been well carried out; and the lives of the 
great men of Greece and Rome are told in language 
which is as simple as the nature of the case would admit. 
There are two good maps; one of Ancient Greece, the 
other of Ancient Palestine; but these would have been 
more intelligible to children, if their Latin titles had 
been translated into English. (Small 8vo, maps, illus- 
trations, pp. 460. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Price, $3.00.) 





There can be little doubt that the readers of Mr. E. P. 
Roe’s fiction will pronounce His Sombre Rivals that 
author’s most “‘ powerful” work. A dash of sentiment 
from Emerson; a good dose of vague materialism, and a 
smaller dose of its antidote—both faintly suggestive of 
Mr. Mallock; a realistic description of the battle of Bull 
Run; and, towards the end, a marriage guod neither in 
morals nor in law, are the principal attractions of the 
story. Concerning this last point, it may be said that 
Mr. Roe’s strength hitherto has been in his manner of 
combining the usual love-story with moral and religious 
issues in the lives of his heroes and heroines; but in this 





latest story Mr. Roe exceeds the permissible when he 


calmly marries the hero to an insane woman, the bride- 
groom and all those taking part in the ceremony know- 
ing her to be insane. (12mo, pp. viii,487. New York:. 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


Perhaps no single series of papers ever published in 
an American magazine has done more to shape Christian 
public sentiment in favor of Christian unity than the 
remarkable series of articles on The Christian League of 
Connecticut, written by the Rev. Dr. Washington Glad- 
den, and published in The Century Magazine. It is a 
matter of congratulation that The Century Company has 
issued the series as a book, in the shape of a neat 16mo 
of less than two hundred pages. Those who read the 
series in the magazine will not like them any the less as 
a book ; and to those who did not read it, it may now be 
commended as an important contribution to the litera- 


| ture of Christian work, at once boldly suggestive and 


broadly catholic, in the evangelical sense of that word. 
(16mo, pp. 192. New York: The Century Company.) 

Good manners are based on kindness of heart, Chris- 
tian unselfishness, and some knowledge of the conven- 
tional rules which govern the behavior of well-bred 
people in society. The best training-school in courtesy 
is a Christian home, where grace of deportment is 
derived from association and atmosphere ; yet there may 
be a place for the painstaking little Primer of Politeness, 
by Mr. Alexander M. Gow, which takes up habits, 
social grades, the care of the person, hypocrisy, etc., in 
short, illustrative chapters, to which are appended ques- 
tions for the use of schools. (12mo, pp.216. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price, 75 cents.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


en 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention 
Louisville, Kentucky................c0e0e0eeee2e-d une 11-13, 1884 


New Hampshire, state. at Concord...............0066 November 7, 8 
Kansas, state, at Manhattan... ..............sc00seeees November 13-15 
New Jersey, state, at Trentom..............ccceeseees November 14, 15 
North Carolina, state, at Salem.................ss00« November 21-23 
Oregon, state, at Salem... ......:......0...sc00 seecsecseees November —— 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—A report, with full Sunday-school statistics, of the 
last annual convention, has just been published by the 
Dallas County (Texas) Supday-school Association. The 
Statistical report, prepared by Mr. J. M. McCoy, does 
not show a single blank in membership statistics. 

—At the annual convention of the Albany County 
(New York) Sunday-school Association, statistics were 
presented showing a total Sunday-school membership, in 
the city of Albany, of 17,583. The total number of con- 
versions reported was 189. For the other towns of the 
county, the membership is estimated at 21,254, with 184 
conversions reported. Mr. C. H. burton acted as presi- 
dent at the convention. 


— Though there is not much of special interest to 
report in the proceedings of the recent annual conyen- 
‘tion of the Pennsylvania State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, that convention was the most successful, and its 
work was the most encouraging, of any which have been 
held for several years. There was an unwontedly large 
attendance of delegates; the list of s-eakers included 
such names as President Cattell, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, the 
Rev. Drs. Wayland Hoyt, Richard Newton, and James 
Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Alden, Mr. Edward Dan- 
forth, Mr. E. Payson Porter, and other workers of note; 
and an impulse was given to the much-needed work of 
organization in Pennsylvania. 


GENERAL. 

-—An invitation to the united celebration of Luther's 
birthday, on November 10, is issued by the Evangelical 
Alliance of the United States. Pastors are asked to 
preach on Reformation themes on Sunday, November 11. 

— Immediately after the arrival of Mr. Moody and 
Mr. Sankey at Queenstown, Ireland, they proceeded to 
the city of Limerick, where the evangelistic campaign 
was opened, October 10. Both evangelists were in good 
health, and the work opened with promise of success. 

—Next year will be the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the observance of the Week of Prayer; and the son of 
the Rev. Dr. John H. Morrison, who is claimed as the 
writer of the original call to this observance, proposes 
that next year’s services should be a memorial anniver- 
sary of God’s mercies during the past twenty-five years, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ts 51,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


IS ALUM POISONOUS? DR. HALL’S 
Jcurnal of Health, in a recent issue, says : 

“This question has caused a good deal of 
discussion. Alum is used by many bakers to 
whiten their bread, enabling them to use an 





inferior florr. It is more extensively employed | 


asa cheap substitute for cream of tartar in 
the manufacture of baking powders. It has 
not been considered inumediately dangerous ; 
although if continued it induces dyspepsia 
and obstinate constipation. But the fact that 
many cases of poisoning have occurred from 
baking powders which contained alum, puts 
the question in a more serious aspect, and 
prudent people will exercise caution in the 
selection of baking powders. 

“Under what conditions, then, does this 
substance—formerly used only for mechanical 
or medicinal purposes—become poisonous ? 
They are certainly obscure, and at present we 
can only surmise what they may be. We 
suspect that the cause exists in the indi- 
vidual poisoned; some peculiarity of the 
constitution producing a morbid change in 
the secretions of the stomach, with which 
the alum combines and forms an active poi- 
son; or the secretions may be healthy but 
in unusual proportions, and that these less or 
greater proportions, in combination with the 
alum, constitute a poison. 

“For example, two parts of mercury and 
two part of chlorine form calomel, which is 
not poisonous: but change the proportions 
to one part of mercury and two parts of 
chlorine, and we get corrosive sublimate, 
which is a deadly poison. 

“Then, again, we know nothing of the 
causes of constitutional peculiarities. Why 
is it that one person can eat all kinds of 
green fruits and vegetables with impunity, 
while the same course might cost another 
individual his life? One person can handle 
poison ivy and sumac without being in the 
least affected; another is poisoned if he 
approaches to within ten feet of them. Out 
of a family residing in a malarial district, 
some of the members will suffer half the 
year with fever and ague, while the others 
will enjoy excellent health during the entire 
year. Foods that are wholesome to some 
persons are actually poisonous to others. 
This is especially true of some kinds of fish. 
There is no safety in taking alum into the 

. . bd . . . 
stomach, as it is shown to be always injuri- 
ous, and often dangerous. Baking powders 
properly compounded, and containing pure 
cream of tartar instead of alum, are more 
.convenient than yeast; and bread and pastry 
made with them are just as wholesome, and 
far more palatable. We are in entire sym- 
eed with the manufacturers of the Royal 

aking Powder—who commenced and are 
vigorously conducted the war against the use 
of alum in baking powders. 

“Before committing ourselves, however, 
we made tests of a sufficient number of bak- 
ing powders to satisfy ourselves that the sub- 
stitution of alum for cream of tartar in their 
composition has not been over-estimated, 
while a careful examination of the Royal 
Baking Powder confirms our belief. that 
Dr. Mott, the Government Chemist, when he 
singled out and commended this powder for 
its wholesomeness, did it wholly in the inter- 
ests of the public. ; 

“We do not hesitate to say that the Roval 
Baking Powder people deserve the gratitude 
of the-community whom they are endeavor- 
ing to protect. 

“Will not some prominent manufacturer 
of pure Candies follow their example, and 


expose the secrets of a business that is doing 
untold mischief to little children ?” 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Growth of a Large Industry. Such has been 
the growth of the business of Wiiliam Knabe & VUo., 
piano manufacturers, that even their immense facto- 
ries have not b-en large enough for them. To accom- 
modate this increasing business they have leased a 
jarge and convenient building just opposite their fac- 
tories. The building was formerly used as a tobacco 
factory, and its size suits weil for the purposes to 
which it will now be put. The building is on the 
south-west corner of Eutaw and West Streets, fronting 
155 feet on West Street and 46 feet deep, with an engine- 
house 40 by 4) feet. It is four stories ta height, with a 
ousement. By this extensive addition the firm will be 
able to increase its production to 70 pianos a week.— 
Baltimore American. 





THE BES 


For Home Reading, 


T BOOKS — 


Adapted to all Ages. 


THE LATEST WORKS OF BEST AUTHORS, charmingly illustrated and elegantly bound, 


at the lowest prices, are pub 


lished by D. LorHrop & Co. 


We announce a few of our choice HOLIDAY BOOKS for 1883-84: 


Out of Darkness. 


Mary A. Latasury. Eight original poems of 
the inner life, illustrated by the author, with eight 


| masterly full-page drawings, twenty exquisite vig- 
nettes, printed on heavy plate paper. Quarto, cloth, 
53 gilt edges, $3.00. uarto, elegant floral cover, 
2.50. 





A Family Flight Through Spain. 


By Rev. E. E. Haus, and Miss Susan HALeE. 
Quartw, cloth, gilt, $2.50. : 
This handsome volum ether with the two pre- 


tog: 

vious Flights, certainly differ from other works of its 
class, by not being written in the library at home, its 
matter skilifully drawn from various books of travel, 
but being an actual record of actual! travel, the authors 
having visited Spain last year. The style of the narra- 
tive is highly picturesque, with rapld movement and 
* interesting situations.” 


Iieal Poems. 


Illustrated by famous artists. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. Ele- 
gant flural binding, $3.00; Turkey morocco, $6.00. 

From the wide range of English poetry there have 
been chosen twelve poems upon which popular taste 
has set its seal of complete and fond approval, a dozen 
celebrated artists contributing beautiful full-page 
drawings to keep them company ; and the design hav- 
ing been carried forward by the finest work of 
engraver, printer, and binder, the result is truly an 
ideal gift book. 


Decorative Plaques. 


Designs by G. F. BARNES, verses by Mary E. WIL- 
KINS. 

Beautiful and piceerenaas designs, each set to w har- 
mony of words; a real novelty in book-making; 
appealing alike to lovers of Illustrated poems, and to 
amateur and professional decorators. 


Chromo cover, 75 cents. Unique binding, 81.50. | 


Through Spain on Donkey-back. 


One hundred drawings by W. PARKER BODFISH. 
with explanatory notes, Quarto, unique binding, $1.50 

These fine studies of the Spanish life vf to-da. have 
a special interest from their freshness, having been 
drawn from life during the past winter. By exquisite 
printing in black on a delicate undertint the novel and 
rich — of proof impressions on Japanese paper is 
secured. 


The Story of Puff. 


By Mrs. C. M. Livineston. One of the loveliest 
stories of bird-life ever written. Quarto, chromo 
cover, 75 cents, 


How the Rain Sprites were Freed. 


By Davip A. Cort. A fascinating story in the Ger- 
man style, with full-page colored Ulustrations, aud 
imaginative cover by F. Childe Hassam. §1.00. 


A Little Maid and her Moods. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. With other illus- 
trated poems by favorite poets and artisis. Double 
chromo lithograph cover, $1.00. 


Parlor Comedies. 


By CHARLES R. TaLRor. Illustrated by F. Miller 
| and H, PruettShare. Quarto, $1.00. 

Sparkling comedies of modern society life, adapted 
to either parlor reading or acting. 


John Angelo at the Water-color Exhibition. 
By L1zz1k W. CHAMPNEY. Illustrated with repro- 
| ductions of noted pictures. Cloth, $1.00. 
This book will serve admirably as a first lesson 
| towards developing the artistic faculty in children. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ANNUALS. 


MORE THAN 100,000 COPIES SOLD ANNUALLY, 


Wide-Awake, 1883. 


The New Volume, P. Largerand more finely illus- 
trated than any previous volume. Illuminated board 
covers, $1.75; extra cloth, gilt, $2.25. 


Our Little Men and Women. 


Illuminated board covers, $1.50; extra cloth, gilt, | 


92.00. 

No periodical ever sprang so rapidly into surprising 
popularity. The bound volume now offered is the 
magazine complete for 1883. Itis in every particular 


the most attractive volume issued for youngest readers. | 


Seventy-four full-page pictares. 


| The Pansy. 


E:lited by Mrs. G. R. ALDEN (Pansy). Chromo Litho- 
graph cover, $1.25; cloth, extra, $1.70. 
This weekly periodical, edited by “ Pansy” (Mrs 
G. RK. ALDEN), has already doubled its subscription list. 
It is “* Pansy’s”’ favorite, and all her friends are flock- 
ing to her support. 
| ‘The bound volume for 1883 appears in a charming 
| cover designed by G. F. Barnes, containing more tha: 

400 pages of the choicest literature for children and 
young people, and 300 fine illustrations. 


Babyland. 


Chromo board covers, 75 cents; cloth, extra, $1.00. 
Baby’s own library, full of everything that will keep 
baby sweet and winsome and happy. vely illustra- 
| tions, elegant paper, and exouie cover by G. F 
| Barnes. und volume for 1833. 









STANDAR 


A History of the American People. 


By ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50; crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, gilt top, §2.50. 

The study of American history has received an 
unprecedented impetus during the past twenty years, 
consequent upon the strengthening of the national 
spirit after the war for the Union. hough the story 
has bee: 
have not been treated in the new light of late develop- 
ments, and the writer of this volume has seized upon 
the salient points for treatment, and has thus made a 
fresh presentation of facts, which he has generally 
allowed to speak for themselves without comment by 
hin, 

The tone of the book is impartial, and the author, 
who has not been identified with political movements, 
has treated the subject from the strictly historical 
point of view. The addition ofa series of documents, 
illustrating the constitutional history of America, will 
be a boon to students. The illustrations number 175; 
many of them are of the highest style of the en- 
graver’s art. . 





n often retold, there are many features that | 


D BOOKS. 


| Cambridge Sermons. 


| Pulpit utterances in the Shepard Memorial Church 
Cambridge, by ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D. 12mo, 
| extra cloth, $1.50. 


Twenty-six Hours a Day. 


By Mary BLAK®. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 

Some of the chapters of this volume attracted muc! 
attention in Scribner's Magazine. At the request o 
Heads of Households, and those interested in hom: 


matters, they are now first published in book form 
| with new matter. 


, Donald Grant. 
| mm { GEORGE MacDonaLp, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


This new novel by MacDonald has been pronounce: 
by those who have read it in manuscript to be one o 
genuine power, with characters pleasant to know, am 
an indescribable moral quality pervading the whok 
His hold on the reader grows continually. 


The reading matter in D. LorHrop & Co.’s Holiday Books is always fresh, and by our brightest authors 
while the pictures are original, by the best artists. This gives them their pre-eminence. 


The above are only a very few of our Holiday Publications. 


Send for full catalogue, free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





HUMOROUS! PATHETIC! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S 
Readin; 
nent English and A 


ORATORICAL! 


ANNUAL. 


DRAMATIC : 


«8! Recitations! Dialogues! Tableaux! Contains all the new and popular selections from the prom! 
nm Writers of to-day, together with some of the choicest selections of Standard 


merica iter: 
ture. Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or will be mailed upon receipt of price. 200 pages, cloth, 60 


cents; paper 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 


35 cents. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EXAMINE PALMER'S 
Concert Gems 


For Choruses 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 
nH. R. PALMER, Mus. Doc. 


W invaluable collection, consisting of Choruses. 
Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, etc., arranged and 
adapted from the most celebrated composers. 

Each piece has been selected with especial reference 
to its adaptedness for Concert purposes. 192 large pag. s. 
37.50 per doz. by Express; 75 cents each by 

Mail. 

The Concert Gems is issued in parts of 32 pages 
each, at 4 cents per copy, $2.00 per doz. $12.00 per 100 
copies (in one order), when sent by express. 

ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE should have a cepy 
. ef CONCERT GEMS. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 RandolphStreet, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


New Christmas Music 
FOR SUNDAY SCIIOOLS. 


Star of Hope, 


A beautiful Responsivé Service, by 


G. and’M. FROELICH. 
16 pr. price, 5c, each; 50c, per doz. $4 per hundred. 
By mail, postage paid, 6c, each; 6Qc, per doz. 


DONT FAIL TO EXAMINE THIS SERVICE. 
CHRISTMAS 


HULL'S “cc (883, 


Price, $2 per hundred. By ma!!, postpaid, 5¢, each; 
6c. per dozen; $2.20 per hundred. 
Specimen Copy of both, 10 cents. 


Good judges pronounce our Annual better this year 
than ever before. Please send your orders in early. 


Aporess, ASA HULL. 949 Fourtu Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BEFORE PURCHASING HELPS for 84 


send 1 for list of 


to N. Y. 8. 8. Assocra Tron, 304 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


J, OR ALL SUNDA Y-SCHOOL SUPPLIES address 

Amorte a Bapriat Publication’ Society. 
Philadelphia, Bos ton, New York. Chicago, or St. Louis 
| L742 Y’sS OLD K STORE, Ninth and 
| arket Streets, Philadelphia. 
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BULLETIN OF 
WARD & DRUMMOND. 


‘hristmas Carols, No. 5.—Six new pieces, $2.00 pe 


100, 

‘hristmas Carols, 1, 2, 3 & 4.—$x1.0o per 100 each, 
respectively 

‘hristinas Greeting.—A new Musical and Responsive 
Service, By Fiora Newiy and H. P. Danks. $4.00 per 100. 

‘hildren’s AMeualali.—A Musical and Responsive Service. 
By Flora Neely and H, P. Danks. $3.00 per too. ‘ 

‘hrist Child,—A Primary Christmas bxercise. By Mrs. W. 
¥. Crafis. $4.00 per 100, 

iolden Texts and Bible Gems for 1884,—New 
matter adde«d, $2.00 per 100, 

‘lain Uses of the Black-board and Slate, and 
other visible and verbal illustrations, By Mr. and Mrs. 
W. F. Cratts. Paper, v Cloth, $1.00, J 

juperintendent’s Vest Pocket Record, with 
spaces for markiny attendance and contributions for 2 years, 
eliewing a comparison of each year with the preceding 
one, 25c¢ 

superintendent's Pocket Record, with space for 
names, addresses, etc., of ohicers, teachers and scholars. Alse 
52 pages for condensed history of school for each Sunday iv 
the year, etc, Kussia flex., 7<c. 

juperintendent’s Bible Class and Infant Class 
Teachers’ Roll Books, each, 30c. 

Iubbell’s New and Improved Secretary's Re- 
cord. The most complete ———— record published, 75¢. 

Vard’s Improved Sabbath-School Money 
Envelope, for keeping class collections ; arranged for 1 year. 
Price, soc. per dozen. 

junday-School Cards.—Gems from Proverbs, 6 cards. 
Fruits of the Spirit, 90 cards. Scripture Gems, 1, 9, 3 and 4, 
24 cards in each package. I Wills, trom the Bible, 5 cards. 
Scripture quotations, r2cards. Choice Fruit and Bible Ire- 
cepts, 4 cards. Each, Bec. rpackaye. 1 package each 9 
kinds, mailed, postpaid for Er 75. 

iunday-School Speaker. —A collection of pieces for 
Sunday Schaol conceris. By A. O. Cheeney, soc. 

seeking His Fortune, ard other dialogues. By Hora 
tio Alger, Jr. and A. QO. Cheeney, 75¢ 

Jonéert Exercises,—Anniversary. Bow in Clouds. Music 

of the Bible. Flowers, Twelve Foundations, Heavenly City. 

My Ten Fairies. Price, 27c. per set 

jayings and Doings of Children.—By Rev. J. B. 
Smith, D.D. Full of anecdotes, etc., + 

nfant Class Scholars’ Membership Certificate. 
Designed and used by FAITH LATIMER, also Graduation 


Card to main school. Price, with space blank for name ot 
school— es, $1.00 per 100; Grad Cards, 75. 
per 100, 


Superintendents Teachers and others would do well to visit or 
erite us. Our stock is complete in every detail. Sunday-Schoo) 
tooks and Supplies a specialty. Make one bill for all a needs. 
don’t scatter your orders, but send all to one house. Prices low, 
ssortment unequalled. Prompt and careful attention in every 


il 
cane one WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassan St... N. ¥. Cltv. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
Sabbath-Schoal hymnal 


NOW READY. 


IT IS PUBLISHED WITH MUSIC AT 
35 Cents for Single Copies, or at rate of 
$30.00 per 100. 


THE HYMNS ONLY 
(without music) are in three styles of binding: 


Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents. 
' Boards, 15 Cents. 
Embossed Flexible Leather, 25 Cents. 


The favor with which the Hymnal has been received, 
and the warm commendation of it by competent 
udges, warrant the statement that the Board of Pub- 
lication has succgeded in producing a book for Sab- 
oath-school use which, both in the selection of the 
Hymns and the adaptation of the tunes, isa 


SUCCESS, 
and which will give the Presbyterian Church its long- 
ooked-for Sabbath-school, as well as Social-meeting, 
Hymn Book, 

While avoiding too high astyle, which renders some 
recent books unfit for general use, it is yet all that can 
be asked for in that line; and while giving a consider- 
able number of the Standard Hymns of the Church, it 
also contains both Hymns and Tunes 


“LIVELY” 
enough. Taken asa whole, our Church can safely be 
irged to examine and adopt this effort for the young, 
as it has the Hymnal for Church use. 


Sample copies sent by mail, on receipt of 35 
cents, by 


JOHN A. BLACK, Business Sup'’t, 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Or any of the Depositories or Booksellers 
representing the Board. 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE DELIGHT 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 




















CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 





Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 





192 s, printed on fine paper and handsomely 
beced te boned Price, 35 cents, by mail; $3.60 
per dozen by express, charges not paid. — 
single copy (in boards) for examination, mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. Specimen Pages Free. 





Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & C2., 
YORK OFFICE: 4 Cincinnati, 0, 


nion Square. 
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Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


Harper's Young. People, 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 
“THE BEST PERIODICAL FOR JUVENILE READERS.” 
EVERY BOY AND GIRI SHOULD HAVE IT. 


Subscription Price, $1.50 per Year. 





HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE delights the 
youth of both sexes, and of every age. 
Every young person finds amusement and 
instruction in its varied and excellent 
reading. The engravings and typography 
are unsurpassed in merit, attractiveness, 
and artistic finish. 

HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, without 
“ preachiness,” is the best help of the 
parent and teacher, exerting a refining 
and ennobling influence through its enter- 
taining stories, anecdotes of travel, bio- 
graphical sketches, scientific articles, etc. 

A leading journal says : “ The villainous 
trash, the penny-dreadful ‘boys’ and 
girls’ papers,’ at one time so popular and 
so numerous, have nearly all, thank for- 
tune, been driven from the field by the 
introduction of publications for the young 
which are just as cheap, and perfectly 
healthful and wholesome. This good 
work of reform was led by the Harpers of 
New York, with their handsome Youne 
PEOPLE.” 

Boys will find in its pages entertaining 
descriptions of different athletic sports 
and popular out-door amusements; and 
girls will be interested in the directions 
for making dolls, dolls’ clothing, embroid- 
ery, crocheting, etc. A valuable feature 
of the periodical is the Post-Office Box, 
which affords to the young readers an 
opportunity to correspond with the Post- 
mistress and with each other, thus adding 
in many ways to their stock of informa- 
tion, and giving them ease and familiarity 

in the use of language. 

Volume V. begins with the issue dated 

November 6, 1883. 

Volume IV., bound in cloth, contain- 
ing the numbers for the phst year, now 
ready, $3.00. A few copies of Volumes 
II. and III. still on hand. Volume I. out 


of print. 


ee 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE $4.00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 4.00 
TEA RPI BAZA Boovvesccesecersevsvsscscesnccsscscccssscocescones 4.00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.........cnnsssccesseeserene 1,50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers) 10.00 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 








Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address, 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


suunet CHRISTMAS Sts 


OS, Palettes, Eu bessed, eto,, 4c. 
rds. Long silk fringe, double card, 
So. and upwards. eal Flewers. Real pressed flowers, on 
eard, —— mottoes, lbo. Baaket Fillers, of basket work, for 
eandy vege i pretty). the. Pocket sive fancy im- 
ported, | . Construction 8 in colors 
(ie, cube — Folding Box Fillers, for candy, with ban- 
dle, % inn So. Cornucepias, fancy gilt paper, larce size, 
Be. Bibles, GAs: #00. Lovely Bivie,’ $5.50 style, 
for $1. i Famlly Bibles, 600 iustrations, Dictionary, ete., 
$8. Large ietirasea Catalogue fies, DAVID ©. COOK, 
46 Adams street, Obicago, 11. 


SCHOOL EDITION, SCHOOL EDITION. 
The most recent and reliable 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


which includes biography, natural history, geography, 
topography, archeology, and literature, in nearly 1,000 
pages, with ‘12 colored maps, and over 400 illustrations, 

is that edited by 


PHILIP SCHAFEP, D.D., LL.D. 








A School Edition ts now ready, and will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of < only Twe Dollars. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


THE FIRST VOL VOLUMES OF THE NEW 


DONALD G. MITCHELL (Ik Marvel). 
In 12mo volumes in original cloth bindings. 


‘DREAM LIFE, A Fable of the Sea- 
WET DAYS AT EDGEWOOD. 


NEW BOOKS. 


AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 
THE WRITINGS OF 


Price, per vol., $1.25 
sons ; and 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, 
A Book of the Heart ; and 

SEVEN STORIES, With Basement 
and Attic. 

THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON, author of ‘ The 


oosier School master,” ete. With full- -page 
illustrations. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


THE STORY OF ROLAND. 


fd JAMES BALDWIN. With a series of 
ustrations by R. B. BiIncH. 1 vol., square 
12mo, $2 


AMONG THE LAKES. 


By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 


GODFREY MORGAN. 


A California mystery. By JULES VERNE. 
With numerous illustrations. 1 vol., 12mo, 
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A New Collection of English Poetry. 


ENGLISH VERSE. 


EDITED BY W. J. LINTON AND R. H. 
STODDARD. A series of five small vol- 
umes, 12mo, about 350 pp. each, price, $1. 


I. CHAUCER TO BURNS. Now ready. 


II. LYRICS OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Now ready. 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
III. BALLADS and ROMAN- 
IV. DRAMATIC SCENES } In November. 


AND CHARACTERS. 
V. TRANSLATIONS. 


The volumes will be sold separately or in sets. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by call, os on receipt et price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


E. P. Roe’s New Story, 
HIS SOMBRE RIVALS, 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
FIRST EDITION, 25,000 COPIES. 


1 vol., 12mo, 








si A strong story. A study of love and of 
war; atale of army service during the Rebel- 
lion, and of the home life that waited so anx- 
fously on it. It is a study, too, of love and suf- 
fering, and an argument against atheism, but 
not a controversial one—the story itself is the 
argument.”’— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“A story of great power.’?—New York 
Observer. 

“ The scenery of the story is that of the civil 
war, and the best parts of the book are its 
descriptions of camp life, which Mr. Roe has 
drawn from his own experience. The story of 
the battle of Bull Run as told by Graham is 
admirable. The moral is admirably brought 
home to the reader by being skillfully con- 
cealed.”—Christian Union. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


INGED CHRISTMAS 

Extra long fringe, — Zar a 
eards, choice =e, Ca 
American subjects. 
ards. The a ie 
10¢.; 400, card for lde. Beautiful fan, palette, 
and other sha ecards (not fringed), 13<0. 
each. Large iliustraced catalogue free. ad 
dress, DAVID ©O. COOK, 4 Adama street, Chicago, Lil. 
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PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


Printed onsoentively on mmed rand oa. In 
oven hangrede, <, O83,” per 10), 0c. ; ize 
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OF cites dine “ee 4 spore “ H,” 4 alfabets, 5c 
for ist and free t 


GWENDOLINE ; 


NEW BOOKS 
JUST 


PUBLISHED. 


or, Halcots and Halcombes. By 
AGNES GIBERNE. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, §1.10. 


= wal TO DO” SERIES. Three books by Mrs. 
K. Dunnrne@. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. Price, 
dioo. Consisting of— 
1, What to Do. 2 How not to Do it. 
3. How to Do it. 
The volumes may be had singly. Price, $1.10 each. 


ST. ULRICH ; or, Resting on the King’ s Word. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated. Price, 75 cen 


DOWNWARD ; or, The New Distillery. By Saran J. 
JON ES, choth, 12mo, illustrated. Price, $1.10. 


THE EMIGRANTS, A tale of the last century, from 
the German of Franz HorrMan. Translated b 

Mrs. H. D. Conrgap. i2mo, cloth, ilustra 
Price, 75 cents, 


ST. ULRICH and THE EMIGRANTS, bound in one 
volume. Price, $1.25. 


LARRY GILBERT, By Mra. 8. K. REEVeEs, author 
of “ Young ao" etc. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 


Price, 90 cents. 
beter L WILL NOT, by CATHARINE M. TROWBRIDGE, 
ad DOCTOR MARTINDALE’S WARD; or, Every 


Cross hath its Inscription. Two books in one 
volume. 12m0, illustrated, Price, $1.25. 





READABLE SERMONS. 


THE SHREWD STEWARD. By Rev. Gzorcr Dana 
ARDMAN,D.D. Paper, 15 cents. 


SONS OR SHEAVES? By Rev. C. M. SourHearTs. 
Paper, 15 cents. 


bid of A PASTOR’S WEDNESDAY EVENING LEC- 


S$ on the New Testament. By Rev. GEORGE 
re BoaRDMAN,D.D. Paper, 15 cents. 


POPULAR TRACTS. 


PRAISE YOUR WIFE. By me —_—- of “Buy your 
own Cherries.” Paper, 5 


PAY YOUR OWN RENT. By the same author. Paper, 
5 cents. ' 


YEDDIE’S LAST COMMUNION. Paper, 5 cents. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


THE LIFE OF LUTHER, with special reference to its 
earlier periods and the opening scenes of the 
Reformation. By Rev. BARNASSKARs, D.D. 18mo, 
cloth, 486 pp., Ulustrated, $1.00; l2mo, $1.50. 


The American 


Sunday-school Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


SPURGEON’S 


NEW VOL. OF SERMONS. 


The Present Truth. A series of sermons 
preached in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, London, 
by C. H. SPURGEON. 12mo. $100 


UNIFORM WITH, AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Spurgeon’ S Sermons. 10 vols. - - $10.00 
Spurgeon’s Feathers for Arrows. 1.0 
Spurgeon’s Merning by Morning. 1.0 
Spurgeon’s Bvening by Evening. 1.0 
Spurgeon’s Types and Emblems, 1.0 
Spurgeon’s Lect te. 1.00 
Spurgeon’s saint and saviour. - 1.00 














es to Stud 








Spurgeon’s 7 pan Means ns 
Stephen, M.D, Miss Warner. - - 175 
Miss Prudence, Drinkwater. - 160 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 Broadway, - New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, porege prepaid, 
on receipt of the price 





CO OK’ SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES, 
IMMENSE SAVING! IMMBNSE IMPROVEMENT ! 


ys. de not omg 4 “a them as a the best of any.” 


acine, 5 They give unbounded 
satisfaction.’ '—J. L. Hedge, , Kan. “ Bost publications ia 


twenty years’ experience.” —. . B. Davis, Ledi, Mich. ‘‘The 
interest has increased ay per cent.”"—J. L. anch- 
ville, N.C. @ thi 

ee a school in a few weeks." ‘—. Finmerman, tard 
~e *Bcheol has grown nearly oie as large.’’—Z. 


F. a. ** We are having @ precious revival.”* 
a Cobb, Metropolis, TU 
Gol Oonser: “ By far the cheapest publications for 


quality, ener, and frequegcy. 
pure and helpful” Chautauqua ocra we 
mention his name tn connection with any Sunday- -sohool litea- 
ture, it is of ite tral 
Methodist: “ Whatever =. — pute bis hand eis given 
life and energy.” Boston Co tionalist: ‘‘ Mr. Cook 

advertises truthfulir, ‘ Rearment saving to Sunday-schools.’ 
LESSON HELPS for teachers and scholars in five uth 
bmn Helps PA A, ap yl roa i Helps 4}¢0. te 
yerr. ERS in ve grades , S34e. and lle, 
LIBRARY Books, reprints fi te $1 Roy 
Ty books, $6.75 per hundred ; sam "ibe. APS, 80x44. 


Drersentag “Braneelicel, 
* Whea 





packs S0N@ 
00 ne? leces, Ly ry 100; sample, 100, “one EA: 
per dor -{, sample, TEACH- 
ERS’ B eied P30 an @ $2. 30. GIFT BIRLES, 
La ahs of tiie 6BP UPPLI PLIES, a ail Kinda 
pos 
aslo west prices. 


DAVID €. "COOK, 464 “ae Bt, Chicago, 








PUBLISHED BY 
25 Bromfield St., 


__W. A, WILDE & CO.. Boston. 


MONTHS FREE. - The Reader’s Friend. 


A Family 


Literature, sent 8 months FREE as samples. 


%e | Select Notes, Cloth, $1.25. 
Peloubet $s Sunday School Quarterly. 20c. a year. 
Series. Children’s 8.8. Quarterly. 6c. a year. 
Teachers’ Ed. of each Quar. 10c. each, 


Paper of Choice Stories and General 
Send 


NEW BOOKS. 


AMONG THE MONGOLS. 


By Rev. James GILmour. fresh and most inter- 
esting account of the home , Manners, 

beliefs, and practices of this strange people. Over 
cuts and map. imo, . $1.50 


SCOTTISH SKE; 


x. 


By Mra. A. E. Bar are exceedingly in- 
teresting ; and Scot ge aed I traits of character 
combine to givee ap eR harm to the volume, 12mo, 
320 pp. 6 cuts. 


DAISY SNOWF' AKE’S SECRET. 


By Mrs. G. 8S. REANEY. A grand temperance story 
for young ladies, showing what they may do to close 
our homes against such secrets as troubled Daisy 
Snowflake. 0,26 pp. 6cuta. $125. 


CLUNY MACPHERSON. 


By Mrs. A. E. BARR. 4, thory Sor young | ple, dis- 
closing Scottish life in all its 7. ith ie depth, kg 
romance, simplicity, and roy | ‘in — reli- 
gious element. 12mo, 311 pp. 


CENTRAL AFRICA, JAPAN, - Fil. 


Sketches of three of the most ae ae 
fields of the present day, showing what has in done, 
and what remains to do, in bringing them to Christ. 
0, 296 pp. Over 60cuis. §¢ 


- Pee AND SONS. 


rs. G. S. Reaney. A book for young men, 
briuging out truths such as they need; written in a 
most active style. 12mo,270 pp. §1. 


OUR DAUGHTERS. 


By Mrs. G.S. REANEY. A book oer 
for oo ladies. Written by a warm-h Chris- 
tian woman. 12mo,250 pp. §1. 


WAYSIDE SPRINGS. 


By T. L. Cuvier, D.D. Thesesketches are refresh- 
nga as a spring of cold water to a traveler, and every 
one comes from the heavenly fountain. iémo, 160 pp. 
Limp cloth, 50c. ; gilt edge, with portrait, 75c. 


MORNING THOUGHTS. 


FOR OUR DAUGHTERS. Mrs. G. 8. REANBEY. 
A text of Scripture and short evotional meditation 
for dally use. 16mo0,160 pp. Limp, 50c. ; gilt, 75c. 


LITTLE GLORY’S MISSION. 


And, FOUND AT LAST. Two touching stories of 
life among the poor. iémo, 186 pp. 4cuts. Tic. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 52 Brom- 
field St., Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia; 75 State St., Rochester ; 
153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago; 757- 
Market St., San Francisco. 


- The Merry Adventures of | 


ROBIN HOOD, 


OF GREAT RENOWN IN NOTTING- 
HAMSHIRE. WRITTEN AND 
ILIUSTRATED BY HOWARD 
PYLE. 1 vol., 4to. Full embossed 
leather, antique, from the author’s de- 
signs. $4.50. 
This superb book is the most original and 
elaborate ever produced by an American artist. 
With pen and pencil Mr. Pyle tells the com- 
plete story of the adventures of Robin Hood 
and his merry men. His illustrations are 
remarkable for their strength and spirit and 

uaint beauty. The rich leather binding is a 

eature quite unique in American book-making. 

“Mr. Pyle has taken the most characteristic of 
these old ballads, and has turned them into his 
own fresh, simple, idiomatic prose, paseo the 
natural qualities of the nameless old poets who 
sang the adventures of this daring lord of the 
highway and the bow, and has illustrated them 
as no other man in America could have done.” 
—R. H. Stoddard in the New York Mail and 
Express. 

Send for our illustrated circular. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or sent 
by mail, upon receipt o/ 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


&-8 CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Suggestions for Decorations, Enter- 
tainmente and Gifts. 

a of from loadin: 
wale -scheol workers in various part- 
something of inter- 
est to eve intendent. 
Nothing like it ever issued Price, 
BSc. 1) sen: te any one sending us 
a list of all the son Dav ¥ Ses 

he GoOoK, # 











Adams street Chicago, I 


THE SANTA CLAUS PAIL. 


paper pail for candies. Three sizes. Prices, 2, 234, 
3 Scents each. Send for particulars; or ten “cents 
for a sample by mail. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
AND EXERCISES. Send for our list. 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AT 
HALF-PRICE. 
SEND FOR OUR 
CHRISTMAS BULLETIN, 
or call and examine our stock. 


GOODENOUGH & WOG 
Mention this paper.) 12:2 Nassau St. (2d rom). N.Y. 


WARITIN |BY MAIL.—Full set of samples FREE. 





GAY, Stationers, 











1122 Chestnut St., Philudelphia, Pa. 
10 Bible Heuse, New York. 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N.Y. 


name on card to 
- HARRIBON, J 


r., Toledo, Iowa. 


| Half L—) Vay prices. 
PAPER | * 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


WN EDTA (Pa.) ACADEMY for RAL MEN 
AND BOYS. Swithin C, Shortli age, 
(Harvard College graduate), Proprietor and rincipal. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full course of study. Full corpsofteachers, Apply 
to Professor JOHN Ss. SEWALL, Bangor, Maine. 
CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
247 South Phirtcont®. Sire 
Re-opened Sept. 17th. J. Ww. FA 8, D 





et, 
-D. , Principal. 
Ww. J. Academy, "ery: N.J. 16 acres; lofty 
Pr 






rooms; kind home; gooc is reparation for c -olle ge 
or business. Payment 


terms to clergy men, otha 2. ‘b Allen, _B. A. (Eng.) 


WEST CHESTSU T s ET INSTITU TE, 
A Home School for Youn sadies and Children, 
Eleventh year begins Sept. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut St.. 
West Philadelphia. For circuls ars address the Prin., 
Mrs. t, A. BOGARDUS. 


SHORT-HAND. 


A COMPLETE COURSE BY MAIL. 
IMPROVE YOUR LEISURE HouRS AT HOME. 


TUITION VERY LOW. Address 
M. A. SMITH, 
CHAMPION CITY COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
______— Springfield, Ohio. _ 


~ NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all departments, Tpstrymmentel and Vocal, 
—. the ablest P rotessors, classes and private, 
Y Unparatieled ‘collateral advantages 


nowhere 
DAY CG else to be 
tained in the country. Students mae ere pursue 


their studies in connecvon with music, in alithe 
E ranches. common and high- 

an including sciences, Math- 
Ti ce English ao 2S Ne dlony, fiistorye History, 


PePatre 

. . ei iu CG 

sand by the best 
nifve teachers! in- 
lian panish, 


ICU &CE x, 
rhtz, Principal, De Ven oitalian. 
Ti N “Tnelading ‘ocal 
. pochmiay, locu- 
» Dramati . Lyric Art, 
-_ qaere. igs course of Instruction is sy 
and 8. R. Kelley, Principal. 
SB Drawing, Painting, 
s Modelling and China 
n 
Ww 


b 
seadoal lady_ teacher, 
ly CAL 8 thescience. sfor 

Vy young girls, with specia) care to their 


Vi a N° Classes for beginners,under best 


Lad pentane, shers, oe $5.00 4 oho Wenty 

lessons. cla a 

08 on aa Ore hestral ane and Band f—-¥. 
Vey pg’ lady students, 

Board and n the clegantly fu 


E ge Pirector, Preceptress, Residen’ 
Se ayeian. and atron, i ae I in 
building, in the very he; 





f Boston, co 
musicaiand prises v prrect America. ¢ ane =~ 4 
— lady and gentlemen students, 
lendar beautfullytilustrated, free. 
TOSRER, Director, Franklin Square, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


(10 and {2 Dey St., New York) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


(Ready Nov, 2.) 


A Popular Life of Luther. 


Based on Késtlin’s “ Life of Luther.” Translated 
and enlarged by G. F. BEHRINGER. The cheapest and 
best. Very popular in Germany, and will prove most 
popular in America. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1.00. 








(Ready Nov. 10.) 


Our Christmas in a Palace. 
The latest story by 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
In artistic holiday binding. Price, $1.00. 





STANDARD LIBRARY. 
(Late Issues.) 


Ne, 100. By-Ways el itorature. By Davy tp 
WHEELER, LL.D. y 


Sins as. Illustrations and Meditations. 
new book by Rev. CHARLES H, SPURGEON... 
No. 94. Scottish Characteristics. By Pax- 
DET Se ssinancyetaversovscesss steil cbbecmioet abacte sseceedd CUB, 


Hoyt-Ward Cyclopedia 
Of Quotations. 


Over 17,000 Quotations, beside 50,000 Lines of 
Concordance. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. Holi- 
day edition (very tasty), $7.50. 


“A massive arid teeming volume.”’—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


R HRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


d Alphabete,--Galta letters for cutting up to 
e suitable sentences, texts,ete. Red, eight 
ioches high, five alphabets, 30c.; blue, six inches 
high, five alphabets, 25c.; green, four inches 
high, five alphabets, 20c.; five each, 70c. Gilt 
# Stars, 334 ivches, 100 for 25c. Paper Chains. 
Glazed paper, assorted colors, in strips % of an toch wide, 53g 
long, for paper chains; 600 strips, assorted, enough for 140 fee et, 
25e. Gold and Silver Paper, four sheets assorted for 2: 
| 8 inches, 15e. per dozen; 11 inches, 30c. per phoma 
Paper Lanterns, fancy colored paper, bucket shape. small 
size, Se each; large size, l2c. each. Decoration Piece, 
size 3x4 feet, Christmas Bell and Holly, in colors, with motto : 
aa Glory to woe in the highest, on earth peace, good will toward 
men. Price, 15e. All postpaid Illustrated catalogue free. 
DAVID C. C OOK 46 Adams St., Chicago. 


THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple,Durable,Ele- 
gant. A positive household luxury. 
. 50 Changes of po- 
sition. Send stamp 

(mention this paper) 


















for Illus. Catalogue. 
No. 8 Sixth St., IBLE | Pa 
PAYS ommon pen needed. Esiab- 
ished 50 Years. Superior 
Centennial Medal & Diploma. sold everywher 
PRESSES, TYPE, BONO Cc ARDS, Sera pe 


STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR CO. 
vo DELI m and only a 
and very popular for decorative work on linen. Rec'd 
tures, Send f 
price lists. "a, Pa, 


Skin ¥.° entrance. Special | 


8. DUNN. oneerne St., Philad’a, Pa, ' 





each in a box, $2.50 per volume. 


AURORA LEIGH. 





POPULAR POETS. 


Crowell’s Favorite Illustrated Edition. 


With Designs by TAYLOR, MERRILL, WOODWARD, SCHELL, GIFFORD, GAR- 
RETT, HAYDEN, and other eminent artists. Printed on fine Calendered 
Paper, bound in attractive style for Holiday Gifts. i 


701 








Square 8vo, gilt edge, 


% 


A A, 
| GOETHE’S FAUST, ofA ah hak: 
MRS. BROWNING, LADY OF THE LAKE (with Notes), = te Sp SS 
ROBERT BROWNING (Selections), LUCILE, ie Se SZ 
FAVORITE POEMS, 1ek gactiter, Sav | 
N Se i}. 
The illustrations for these volumes are deserving of especial mention Q ie) nah A. 
| having been prepared at great expense, a large proportion of them engraved \\ eae A 
| by GroreE T, ANDREW, whose work on “The Cambridge Book of Poetry’ S S 
adds so much to its value. 
The paper, printing, and binding are also first-class in all respects, and no 
| effort has been spared to make this series attractive and popular. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 13 Astor Place, New York. 






















icture will brighten, comfort and cheer. 


ndreds more of similar 


for lab 


1 your attention to The Twenty-Third Psa 
Oicest Specimen of Artever published, Itisnotache 


y has been flooded with, but a beautiful combination of the figure and floral work o 
be world. Any one of the illustrations is worth more than we ask for all. Its rich co 
nothing but a fine painting, and even the text, generally considered of secondary impo: 
o makes the designing of ete a ee ee and who, in this case, has been more than « usu 
ANT TO MAKE A HAN ENT’ 


d especially for a sick friend to hang by the bed side, there is nothing to compare with 1 
eauty for the eye and comfort for the soul, Although the cost has far exceeded our original estim@e we have 
rice low enough to be withinthe reach of all. Sately packed we send it postage paid for SIXTH CENTS 
n hea or stamps, Registered letters may be sent at our risk. 

lt is @ work of grace.”—Grnessrr, N. Y. CHRISTIAN ADV 
e who see it.”—RUTLAND, Vt. Baptist. “Like Agume of Gold in pictures of Silver.’’—Rrv. W 
.L. 1. “lt will please the pe Hane | the taste an 











6 is the work 


ing as it 


improve the heart.”"—Rerv. HB. B. BEEGLE, Oce 


7S WANTED $49.00 PROFIT ON EVERY HUNDRED OLD 


ur neighborhood. It is a good work fit for any christain man or woman to take hoid of and 
is no other occupation that will pay you so well or be as agreeable. If not able to devote your 
the i ae. ny spare hours of the day or evening can be used to proportionately good advantage. To thos wy 
ous work, ladies or gentlemen, desirous of helping themselves 

tof employment or with a limited income, we offer an easy wor oot without risk and w 
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5 Ibs. Our Celebrated 50c. Oolon 
. ibs. Extra Golden Rio Roasted 
1 


Teas, Coffees, 


JOHN W. STEEN, and. Spices, 


gant. 
+e along without stained glass windows.’ 
im it was only a Substitute for Stained Sisal, aed stated the 
cost, he offered an apology, and commended our good + i 
ment. ae 
West Point, lowa nang. 
Biscuit.” Everybody ik es it. The most prominent business 
man ofthe town declared it was the grandest inv oe of 
the age J 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Feb. 20, 1882.—Your decoration on our 
church windows looks better and better as time goes on. The 
congregation is much pleased withit. Rev. J.M. LUCEY. 
Very many churches have been decorated by the 
Sunday-school classes, each contributing the cost 
of decorating a window. 





Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
do weil to send for our Premium 
List. We have premiums for or- 
ders from $5 to $60, including Gold 
Band Tea Sets, Waltham Watches, 
etc. We send thousands of these 
orders every year, and have yet 
to hear of any dissatisfaction from 
those receivingthem. Ifany lady 
reader of this paper wishes for @ 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, they 
willfind it to their advantage to 
poor | oe postal for further infor- 


ATLANTIC. TEA, COMPANY, 


er GOOD NEWS” 
SREATAMERICAN To LADIES! 


| GIVEN AWAY 












ComMPANY 
























Greatest inducements ever of- 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
3old Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Goid Band Moss 
0. Box 28% 31 and 33 Vesey st. -- New York. 
tainments. With parts for primary, ju- 
alse recitations for various a Everything complete (no ex- 
i m 
enty » po i 
Address, DAVID C ¢ OOK, 5 Adams St., Chicago. 
Delivered safely by mail!, postpaid,at all post offices 
$10; 100 for $13. We CIVE a Handsome 
Treatise on the Rose, 10 pp, elegan fie) ustrated—freeiv all 


fered. Now’s your time to get up 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Decorsted Toilet Set. For full Lparsiedh iS, address 
g ICA 
$75 PRI Christmas CANTATA. 
venile, intermediate, adult's and the 
tra books to buy). ficult parts c 
THE, DINGEE & CONARD CO’S” 
SPLENDID POT vane, oF ecially pre- 
§ splendid varieties, your Choice, all labeled, for $1; 
Present of Choice and vee SOF ES Free 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 


orders for our celebrated ‘Teas 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
a IE GREAT AMER EA CO., 

For S@iday-School Christmas enter- 
general school. Carols, duets, choruses, ete. All with musio; 
Twenty copies for 50 Sampl 

UTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 
pared for House Culture and Winter loom. 
12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for 
witle every order. Our NEW DE, @ complete 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


THERE MUST BE A WINDOW, 
DOOR, TRANSOM, SCREEN OR PARTITION 


In your residence, store, or office, the common glass of 
which would be charmingly beautified by the easy (tem po- 
rary or permanent) application of our brilliant and durable 


STAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 13, 1882, 


ok Lum Smith, Esq.: Our windowsare very much admired. 
ne 


‘00d deacon. of another churc bh, who contributed to our 
ing fund, took us severely to task for being so extrava- 

e thought “a poor, struggling, nl chure ch might 
Vhen we told 


Rev. E. A. HOF 
5, 1882.—It just sells ie bd ye 


OHN WALLJASPE 


Circulars free, or circulars and samples 10 cents. 


Address the sole licensee, 


L. LUM SMITH, 
912 Arch Street, _Philadelphia, Pa. 





N RECEIPT OF FIVE DOLLARS 


WE WILL FORWARD YOU, SECURELY PACKED, 


Tea, - - - - ~ - $2.25 
offee (22), - - - - -« 
ibs. Finest Old Government Java (35), - . - - 
ib. Extra Fine Imperial or Japan Tea (80), - - ~ - - 
ka" GOODS WARRANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 

Please give Post Office address and R. R. Station. Mention this paper. 


1209 Market Street, _Philadelphia. 


1.00 
- = * 1.00 
- 75 


$5.00 


BLAIR’S 


THROAT ana VOICE |: 
PASTILLES. 


These Pastilles are specially recommended to Public 
Speakers and Singers for CLEARING and STRENGTH- 
ENING THE VOICE. They are invaluable in relieving 
Cough, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Catarrh, etc. Con- 
taining no opiate, or other injurious re medy, they 
can be used freely when required. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 25 centsin stamps. Made only by 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S SONS, 
Apothecaries, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MONEY soanne 


ears in oe Bt. ren Minneapolis, 


PEI AN ange, Con. 

rv: LANG go 

TY — pith. best ——_ expe. 

best of Tetcrences. 

COCHRAN & NEWPORT, S St. t. Paul, ul, Minn, 
LAN D LO ANS netting investors western @ per 


cent. Principal and in- 
erest guaranteed. uaranty based on capital or 
$75,000. Refer to any commercial agency. Send for 
circulars. Texas Loan Agency, Corsicana, Texas. 


INSURE in THE TRAVELERS of Hart- 


ford, Connecticut. 











HRISTMAS TREE DECORATIONS. 


For $1.10 we send set for medium-éited tree, 
containing 18 candles, 12 fancy cornucopias, 42 
gilt, colored, and other fancy ornaments, in all 
72 pieces. For $8.85 we send 24 large candles, 
18 fancy cornucopias, and 47 gilt, colored and 
other fancy ornaments, some very beautiful; also 
18 ball balance candle holders, and 6 holders with 
fancy brilliant colored reflectors ; also colored tree 
lights, reflectors. brilliant ¢ maine, gold moss, et 
at lowest prices. Illustrated ca alogue fre Address, DAV iD 
C. COOK, 46 Adams street, Chicago 

















| Larcom, Mary Clemmer, ‘Mar ton Harland, anc 








(HURCH&.PARLOR 
URNITURE 
MF'D BY 


BAXTERC. SWAN 
244 S..204 








CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Ss. S. BANNERS. 
R. GEISLER, 
27 Clinton Place (W. Sth St.), N. Y. 


Sunday-School 
BANNERS “isi. 


Send to J, & R. LAMB, 59 Car- 





mine St., New York, for circular, free, by mail. 
t SEND FOR CIRCULARS OF 


HOLIDAY AND FESTIVAL 
DECORATIONS 


to G. W. 


KINGSLEY, Buffalo, New York. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated_ Bells 
and Ch os for Churche ower 
Clocks, &c.. &c._ Prices and cata- 
logues sent free. Address 

H, McSHAne & Co., Baltimore, Md, 


MENEELY BELL FUUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, Schoo!, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peails, 


MENEELY & C8.. WEST TROY. W. Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bel }s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churshes 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, LY 
WARRANTED. C atalogue sent B 


VANDUZEN & TIET. Cincinasti. O 


HAYWARD’S 
COMMUNION WINE. 


The Standard, Unfermented. 
Address J.P. Hayward, Ashby, Mass, 
Also for sale I a Geo. P. Smith, ( ‘ong’! 
-~ Boston, Mass, ; Geo. H. oring- 
Tashington St, "Boston, Mass. ; 

C. b. Alden, Springfield, Mass.: Hoyt, 
Fogg, & Donham, Portland, Maine; 
O. Sumner & Son, Providence 
; T. Sisson & Co., Hartford, Conn. ; 
Bapt. Pub. Society, i420 Che sthut St., 
ry a, Pa. ;8..A. New man, Rochester, 
N. Y.: 8. P. Chure hill, 327 Euclid Ave., 
Ghovelind. 0.; Lauer & ‘Yost, 220 Wood- | 
land Ave., Clev eland, O.; Western 
Tract Soc iety, 176 Elm S8t., Cincinnati, 
0.; Higgins € Co., Painesville, O.; 
Parrett & Son, Greenfield, O.; KE. J. 
Alden, 243 State St., ¢ ‘hicago, Tih 










































AGES Yayre: PLYMOUTH LAP Boarp. 
E. CHASE & Co., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


GENTS wanted for the most populur books. Ad- 
dress 8.8. Scranton & Co., Publ’rs, Hartford, Conn. 


00K Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co. 
Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 


A& ENTS WANTED for the Robbins Washer, Ex- 
cellent pay. Bissell M’fg Co., 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 


WANTED." n and Women Agents, James E. 
Whitney, Nurseryman, Rochester, N.Y. 
“A GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS WANTE al our new Religious book 


greatest success of the 
year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 
money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS For AGENTS 
sent free, including Mother, Home, and 
Heaven, *2.75. Pleases everybody. 126,000 
sold. $150 monthly. KE. B. TREAT, Publisher, New York. 


GENTS The ARNOLD Automatic Steam 
COOKER is the article to handle if you 
want a permanent money-making business. We 

ive exclusive control and expensive outfit FREE, 


Ad ress WI LMOT CASTLE & CO. Rochester, N.Y 


PHOTO. yEOP YING. 


send for Price L if a yh WITT C. *y ILLIAMS, 914 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE tosellthe 

best Family Knitting Machine ever invented. Will 
knit a pair of stockings with Heel and Toe complete in 
20 minutes, It will also knit a great variety of fancy- 
work, for which there is always a ready market. Se nd 
for Circular and terms to the Twombl Knitting 
Machine Co. 163 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


60 PER CENT. DISCOUNT! 


all Express charges paid, 
is what we nd al ‘r to Agents on 30),000 of our paper- 
covered books, each one of which contains a complete 
peal / by some of the most popular authors in the 
world. Anagentcan make $6.00 a day selling them, 
If you want fall particulars, send to us and request us 
to send you our @ per ee nt. discount circular, Address, 


. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 


P.O. Box 2767. } age us 31 Rose Street, New York. 


WE WANT 1000 more uote BOOK AGENTS 


OUR FAMOUS WOMEN 


Romantic Story, § ver 

Tecker F Poteet it ae with without a Tr. Just’ complet: a by by 30 0 | 

our greatest living Authors, en ding Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 

Harriet Prescott Spofford. H. B, stowe, Rose AS Cooke, Lucy 
8 others. "They 

give, for the first time, the true Story of the Lives and Deeds of our 








| famous women. Itis Superbly Illustrated. Ministers say “God 





| HUBB ARD Rit O8., Publishers, 


speed #.” ‘Tens of thousands ‘ave waiting for it, and Agents 

tell 10 to 20 a day. > Positively the Gest chance to make 

mone 5. Ww offered. Send for Circulars, Extra Jerms, &c., te 
Oonn. 


_&. De WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, 


"AGENTS 
WANTED, 

8 The immediate 

and immense popularity of 


LA ha RY OF SONG” isowing toitsbeing 
verily a grand treasury of the best-loved geme 
of song, 500 pages, 300 pie ces, such as * Sw: anee 
River,” *O Rest in the Lord,” “ Hush thee .my baby,’ 
ete., ete. -» which in sheet music would cost ne arly 
$100, in this elegant volume only 82,450. Eminent 
critics, such as Patti, Nilsson, Whitney, 
Thomas, Thur sby and othe rssay it is“ A perfect 
marvel of excellence,” “ Is full of génuine Gems, and 
should be in every home.” We book like it, No 
ay Demand is brisk. Agents are coin- 
ing money. or terms and particulars, address 

*hiladelphia, Pa. 














Pe KE Y 
WHILE WINC ANY WATCH EAR OUT. 

by Watchmaxers. By mail, 5c. Clrenlars 
free, J. 8. BIRCH & €0, +38 Dey 5t., N. ¥. 


AND NOT 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage, : 








From SRE ay | 00 each, 
 otod copiles...... ve 150M 
W to rr copies... wae © 
Ie Oe NGG Ginicsnn es atvepeseciecrnseceneienegetiteseveycen 10 “* 


The yellow label on each paper shows up to what date 
@ subscriber has paid, If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request Jrom the subseriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper | 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, f the 


subscriber s0 desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 


tion, unless a renewal for the same ts received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion ofa 
year at rey y rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew, Such additional sub- 
a to expire at the same time with the club as 

ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 

fa for the time of their subscriptions. 

toa papers for a club, whether going in a package 

¢ address, or sent separate ly to the members of 

the eb. will be discontinued at ‘the expiration of the 
subscription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which ‘t has been sent, All addresses should include 
bar a, and state. 

rson wishing to renew either a single or club 
wubecr tion, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
givethe name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have here palbre been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 

ce to any address. 


— r 7 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Menars, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E, C., will send the American Sunday School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address {n Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The pape r will be 
sold by "all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 




















Kerxy Onaan. 


Sold everywhere. 
Tilustrated Catalogue sent free. 





















PIANOFORT 
Tone ifouch Workmanship an Durability 


ILLIAM BNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 


DOBSON S 





ATENT OPEN BAc,, 
SILVER BELL BANJOS 
LYON & HEALY, Stare ano Monroe St., CHICACO, 
puid to any addreas their Mustrated Price 


© Banjos. 
Plenics. Camping Parties, Sum 
ing peronades. ‘ow the rage in best socie- 
ices 3 VB ard upwards. 
an peo Piano 


ty. 
THE MASO SON and Yorks ana Sule Org 
Co., on, New York , offer the 


largest assortment of the best and ch: Chlenge organs. 


FR R E E Mavbach One WonpDER CATALOGUE. 
. arbach Organina Co., Phila., Pa. 


G | ORESS REFORM. | 6 


E. 14thjUnion Undergarments te, 14th 
Vest. and Drawers in One. 
Made in all weights 
of Merino and Cash- 
mere; Chemilettes, 
Princess Skirts 
lpoise, Emanci- 






















EQUITPOTSE. 


rm and Comfort 
Waists. Corded 
Waistsaspecial- 
ty. Shoulder Brace 
and Corset combin- 


Obstetric 

Bandages, Shoulder 
Price, 82.25, Stocking Supporters, 
Napkins, ote. ‘Custom work romptly attended to. 
EW [LLUSTRATED CaTALOGUE FREE. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 

@ East 14th &t., New York. 

W. H. HARRISON & 

ietishre, GRATES FIRE PLACES 


i SPECIALT tr- 
1435 CH HALAl 


Sanitary 








Gs) WEBER Is THE STANDARD 


Is the verdict of our most rine bs egy pa a. Large 

Stock of Grancs, Uprichts and Squares, in our Warerooma. 

The ——— DCORGE Wooss' ORGAN S in all 
ne at all prices, The finest voiced and best toned oo made. 
Terms:—CASII, or INST. 


ALMENTS at 
A. G. CLEMMER & CO. .52k%s, 1117 CHESTNUT ST. PHILAD'A, 














A CABLE DISPATCH ANNOUNCES THAT AT THE OREAT 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


NOW IN PROGRESS AT 


AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, 1883, 


THESE ORGANS ARE AGAIN AWARDED THE 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


THE VERY HIGHEST AWARD, 


ANEW ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
ALOGUE OF THE MASON & 
ITAMLIN ORGANS, 49 pp., Ato, 


is now ready, for the season of 1883-4, 
dated October, 1083. ManyNEW AND 
MOST ATTRACTIVE STYLES are present- 
ed, in rich cases, showing only natural 
woods, or elegantly decorated in GOLD, 
SILVER, BRONZE and coLors. ONE 
HUNDRED STYLES of organs are described and illustrated, from the smallest size at 
only $22.00, having as much power as any single reed organ, and the characteristic 
Mason & Hamlin excellence, up to organs with THREE MANUALS and FULL PEDAL BASE, 
at $900.00. Sixty styles are at from $73.00 to $200.00 each. These are unquestionably 
the BEST ORGANS INTHE WORLD. They have taken the HIGHEST AWARDS for DEMON- 
STRATED SUPERIORITY at EVERY GREAT WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL EXIOIBITION 
FOR SIXTEEN YEARS, no other American Organs having been found equal to them 
at any. The new styles, now ready, are the best and most attractive ever offered. 
CATALOGUES with net cash prices, free, Sold also for easy payments, or rented. 
THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO, BOSTON, 154 Tremont 
Street; NEW YORK, 46 East Fourteenth Street; CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Avenuc. 

























ms THe KEYSTON, ee 
OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 
And all giving perfect satisfaction. 
gp _ACENTS WANTED. 
Leas Injuryto ere aa 


Globes than any ctor inthe World We aenee 
any manufacturer to produce a better W: 
Every Manchine Warranted Fiv= Yo 
SFaee aes Coane tae _ 
{io likes Wringer.. Made wt 
vani dyad willoutiast any two wooden 4 
wanted. Exclusi 
= Cw or taailover over the couutry are m 
} a hd ts, 62. ice ~ 


KEYSTONE | WRINGERS AT ERS AT LOWEST Wit WHOLESALE -PRICES, 


THE “LANDRETH? | WHEAT 


LA a Jake tight he 










song sr ai ard 
_Seeps D§ eee D, a & SONS fees: 











A VETERINARY SURGEON AND CHEMITS traveling in 
says that most of the Moree and Cattle Powders sold her are worthless trash 


= MAKE HENS LYE 











ESTNUT ST, PRCADS. 


[T IS A FACT 

THAT THOUSANDS OF OUR BUSINESS MEN GO 
TO THEIR OFFICES IN THE MORNING AFTER 
AN UNEASY NIGHT, OR A LATE DINNER, 
FEELING DULL AND ALL OUT OF SORTS. 
THIS IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY, FOR A 
SINGLE DOSE OF THAT SPARKLING FOAMING 
SPEUIFIC, TARRANT’S SELTZER APE- 
RIENT, TAKEN BEFORE BREAKFAST, WILL 
IMMEDIATELY DISPEL ALL FEELINGS OF 
HEAVINESS, REMOVE GENTLY, BUT SURELY, 
THE CAUSE, AND QUICKEN INTO HEALTHY 
ACTION EVERY FIBRE OF THE SYSTEM. FOR 
SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





PFARLINE 


/7™ BEST THING KNOWN Fx 
ve . WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and. 
sapere bears the above rymbol, and name of 
AMES PYLE, ‘NEW YORK, 





pF ey ry ey rnd 
Fatatetetetatatetctatetetatete® 


§ ay eS eee Crick = eure, Ikheue 


Seine race face 


Pain in M NS and oe all pol 
onl oF Smaciate i ster t to ‘relieved t ty th 
-known op xa m poun as it is, of 
undedy as 1 ls of 








Extracts, Jk indeed “ihe boot 
Hop Plasters are sold by all druggisteand country stores, 


25 cents or five for $1.00. HOP 


TOILET LUXURY. 





prietors and Manu- my A STER d 
Bos ass. Originally intended for shaving. Itsabsolute purity - 
wan, eee remarkable Emoliient qualities have led to'its use D 
SENET W *,*,.¢, | thousands ase 





- ————--- —- FAMILY TOILET 
JES 





SOAP. 
Multitudes who have tried the most ex 

ported Soap 

genuin eentisfaction. 

superior to “Castile.” and nothing is 

or more efficacious for a 


TOOTH SOAP. 







iW EN AINES 


(Fo: us, EN sh, gy ete SA hiet 
and Prices to The Aultwan & Taylor Go. Mansfield, Ohio. 


jy Pair SHAFT ANTI- RATTLER 
Spr (warranted) mailed for tairty 
Cents in dimes or stamps. Throw a 
ee rabbere, ne geneve your mind. 
Agree es given) ° Morey &Co., 
Grango, I 4 








ap fo 


J. B. WILLIAMS & CO., 


WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ BAR SOAP 


pen‘tve tm- 

say that none have given them such 
forthe bath or nursery. it is far 
a purer, sweeter 


We will mail a sampleto any reader ot this paper, on 
rooms 8! Sc. stamp, and a cake of Genuine Yankeo 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 








A. Name this papers | 





CORN STOVES and RANGE Sy ‘and 
d WESTMINSTER Base RurNvers, aré the best, | 


Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. INDIGO BLUE | 2; 











BARLOW'S || . 


G 
D. 8. WILTREROEE "Pro 
Phila., -, te | 





TAKE 


FRANK SIMMLLS ADVICE 


ancd 


DONT B= A CLAM 


Ui 


FOR THE TOILET 
Tuer Frank Srppauus Soap 


is Simply Perfection. 


All Perfumes are injurious to the Skin: Zire 
Frank Siddails Soap is not perfumed, but has 
an agreeable odor from its ingredients that is 
always pleasant, even to an invalid; it never 
leaves any odor on the Skin; the face ne ver has auy 
of the unpleasant gloss tha} other svaps produce, 
it should always be used for washing the hands 
and face of those troubled with C happed skin: 
@ child will not dread having its face washed when 
The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, »8 it does not cause 
the eyes to smart with the dreaded intense sting 
that even Imported Castile Soap often causes :— 
it always leaves the skin Soft and Smooth. 

No tooth-powder or tooth-wash will compare 
with it. 

A little on the tooth-brush makes the mouth, 
teeth and gums perfectly clean. 


It leaves a pleasant aromatic taste, a sweet 
breath, and a clean tooth-brush. 


It is especially adapted for toilet use with the 
Hard Water of the West and in Lake-water. 
Persons who despise a mo, Wash-rag or 
Sponge will appreciate The Frauk Siddalls Soap. 

henever a Sponge or Wash-rag has a disawreeab e 
smell, it is due entirely to the sv-called fine toilet 
soap that is such a favorite with you; it is the place 
of soap to keep a Sponge or W ach-rag sweet and 
clean and The nk Sidda'ls Soap will do it without 
any occasion to expose it to the air or sun. 

When used for washing the head it is better 
than Sham pooing; plenty of tiie rich, white lather 
should be left in the hair (zot washed ou?;) it 
entirely does away with the use of Hair Tonic, 
Bay Rum, Bandoline, I omade, or any hair 
dressing. Used this way it removes dandruff, the 
hair will not collect dust and there will not be any 
itching of the Scalp: Coat Collars, Hat Linings 
and Neck-wear will keep clexn much longer, 


Try it for washing your Eye-Glasses 
and Spectacles. 

The Frank Siddalls Soap is superior to 
benzine or ammonia tor cleaning Coat Collars 
and for removing Grease Spots, etc., and it is 
guaranteed not to injure the garment, 


ates OF 

—Odd Uses—Quaint Uses— 
and—Special Uses—of 

Tue FRANK SIDDALLS Soap. 


Eminent Physicians claim that skin diseases 
such as Tetter, Ringworm, Pimples, etc., are 
caused by soap made from rancid grease; use 
The Frank Siddalls Soap and avoid all such troubles, 

Artificial Teeth and Artificial Eyes will retain 
their original brilliarcy unimpaired when kept 
washed with The Frank Sidda.ls Soap. 

Telescope Lenses, Photographers’ Plates, etc. 
can be was:ed without any possibili'y of scratching 
them, while it is being use.| with the » ost gratifying 
results in Schools of J ’esign fur washing the costly 
brushes used by the students. 

For washing Pearls, Coral, Diamonds, and 
other precious stones, Jewelry, Gold and 
Silver Plate, and for cleaning Watch Crystals, 
it is considered by jewelers superior to any 
powder or other preparation. 

Wash your Dog with The Frank Siddalls§ eo 
leave plenty of the lather in its hair, and you wil i 
be surprised at the improvement; a dog washed 
with this Svap will be too clean to hai bor fleas. 

Use it for taking grease spots out of fine 
carpets — for cleuning rag carpets; also for 

ts of every descri tion. is 
better than I Benzine or Hartshorn for cleaning 
clothing, and is guaranteed not to injure the 
fabric. 

Use it for wiping off OitCloths, Linoleum, ec. 

IT KEEPS THE COLORS BRIGHT, 
and as ti does away with scrubbing them, they 
will of course tasi much longer. 


The hands of those at farm work, wher 
The Frauk Siddulls Soap is used, w#// noe chap 
from husking corn, driving teams, and othe r out-door 
employment, but of course home-made soap, toilet 
soap, or any other kind, MUST NOT BE USED 
(not even Castile Soap). 

It is invaluable to farmers for washing wool 

before carding it or before seliing it. 

Milk Pans, Churns, and all Milk Utensils, 
when washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
will be as clean and sweet as new, and do 
NOT require scalding or putting in the sun. 

It also THOROUGHLY removes the smell 
from the hands after milking. 
























November 3, 1883.] 








RES 
The Frank Siddalls Soap 
WILL DO everything claimed 
when the directions are strictly followed 
Statements to the contrary are untrue 
-So Dont be a Clam- 
=. 





Even a person 
of only o'dinary intelligence 
will know for certain 
that a soup that is 
excellent for the Skin 
cannot possibly hurt clothes 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM 


DONT BEACLAX —_———— 


Clams are not a proper model for a human being to copy after 
they are wedded to their old clam-like notions :—they open their shells to take in their 
accustomed food, but they shut up very tight when anything new comes along 
FOR THEY ARE CLAMS and dont propose.to allow things to penetrate their shells 
that were unknown to their grandfather clams and to their grandmother clams 
A Clam is not a good thing for a Housekeeper to copy after :— 
A Clam is not a good thing for a Farmer to copy after:—A Clam is not a good thing for a Crocer ro copy after :— 


4 WIDE-AWAKE HOUSEKEEPER will try new ways that are endorsed by leading newspapers :— 
A WIDE-AWAKE FARMER will try a Butter Worker and a Hay Fork:— 


A WIDE-AWAKE GROCER willtry a new Molasses Gate and a new Coal Oil Can, and will buy the kind of goods his customers call for. 


. 703 

















said to be as good as 
The Frank Siddalls Soap 
to be forced on them 
must expect to be deceived 


SER THAT YOU GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR 





Of course a woman is NOT expected to try every new thing that is offered her ; if she does she will often be duped :—But when a paper like ‘‘ The Sunday School Times,” 
which fully protects its subscribers against fraudulent advertisers, is ready to lay before its readers the. facts concerning The Frank Siddalls Soap, there is certainly no 


excuse for not giving it one square, honest trial strictly as directed. 


Intelligent women are rapidly adopting new methods about their work, and those who have dona 


so are already beginning to look down with pity on persons who are set in their old ways:—SQOQ DONT BE A CLAM 


ge FOR LADIES TO READ Gea 
ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 


To the Housekeeper and her Help, to the Boarding-house Mistress and her Lady 
Boarders, to the Farmer's Wife and her Daughters, for the Toilet and Bath of every Lady 
of Refinement, The Frank Siddails Soap offers great advantages in Economy of Use, in its Effect on 
the Skin, and in its Freedom from Injury to the Fabric. 

Among the Housekeepers of New England (where thrifty housekeeping is proverbial) it has 
gained immense favor, and there is no better evidence of the merits of an article than to be able to 
say that it meets approval in the Homes of New England. 


——FOR LAUNDRY AND KITCHEN USE—— 
JUST THINK! NoScalding or Boiling. No Smell on Wash-day! 
Clothes Clean and Beautifully White, and as Sweet as if never worn! 
No Rough, Red Hands! Clothes remain White, even if put away for years! 
The Soap Positively Guaranteed not to injure even the Finest Laces! 
Where water or fuel is scarce, remember that with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
mux.. less fuel is necessary, and a few buckets of water is enough for a large wash. 
JUST THINK! Flannels and Blankets as Soft as when New! 
The most delicate Colored Lawns and Prints actually Brightened! 
A girl of 12 or 13 can easily do a large wash without even being tired! 
And best of all, the wash done in less than half the usual time! 
Use The Frank Siddalls Soap for washing Dishes:—it is the only Soap that leaves the dish-rag 
Sweet and White, and the only Boa that can be depended upun to remove the Smell of Fish, 
Onions, etec., from forks and dishes. When you have a dirty dish-rag, dont blame your 
servants ; it is not their fault; for you have given them soap made of Rancid Grease, and the result 
is a foul dish-rag ; use The Frank Siddalls Soap, made of Pure Beef Suet, and you will have a 
Clean, Sweet-smelling Cloth. 
So here is the Housekeeper’s Choice: 
Common soap and a foul dishrag—or—The Frank Siddalls Soap and a dish-rag to be proud of 


——FOR HOUSE CLEANINC-—— 


This is where The Frank Siddalls Soap appeals to the real ladylike housekeeper. Use it 
for Scrubbing and Cleaning. Use it for washing Paints, Windows and Mirrors, Wine-glasses, Goblets, 
and all Glass Vessels; ordinary soap, as is well known, is not fit for washing Glass; while 
The Frank Siddalls Soap is a most elegant thing for this purpose. Use it for washing Marble Door 
Steps, Bureau Tops, Marble Statuary, Mantlepieces, etce.—Z? is ‘he nices? thing for marble 
that can be imagined. 

For washing Bed Clothes and Bedding, even of Patients with Contagious and Infectious 
Diseases, and for washing Utensils used in the Sick-room, it can be relied on to cleanse and 
purify without scalding or boiling a single article. 


——FOR WASHINC BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES—— 
Babies will not suffer with Prickly Heat, or be troubled with Sores of any kind, when nothing 
but The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients being so pure and mild. 
Dont use Soda to wash Nursing Bottles or Gum Tubes—dont even scald them—but wash 
them only with this Soap, and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet and clean. 


——FOR THE SCHOOL BOY AND CIRL-—— 


It is the best eer for washing Blackboards and Schogl Slates, leaving them entirely 
e from grease, «nd without causing a scratch; the Soap does not have to be rinsed off. 


HOW A LADY OAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY 

at Places where it is Not Sold at the Stores. 

Send the aso price 10 cents in money or Postage Stamps. 

Say she saw the advertisem nt in “The Sunday School Times.” 
Only send for One Cake, and make these ‘promises : 


Promise No, 1—That the Soap shall be used the first 
wash-day after receiving it and that every 
bit of the family wash shall be done with it. 

Promise No, 2—That the person sending will personally 
see that the — directions for using 
the Soap shall be exactly followed. 

By return mail, a regular 10-cent cake of Soap will be sent, 
postage prepaid ; it will be packed in a neat iron box to make it 
carry safely, and 15 cents in Postage Stamps will be put on. 
All this is done for 10 cents b t is believed to be a cheaper way 

to introduce it than to send salesmen io sell it to the stores 










away the Vash 
do Bellin wth Frank S 





















If your letter gets no attention, 

it will be because 

you have not made the promises, 

or because you have sent for 
more than one cake. ’ 


Make the promises very plain, or the Soap will NOT be sent. 


A Cake will be sent Free of Charge to the Wife of a Grocer and 
the Wife of a Miniscer if the above TWO promises are made. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM T0 THE 









does not sell The Frank Siddalls Sea). 














No Intelligent woman will refuse to try 
such a clean. sensible invention, 


Dont spoil the old 
wecan keep ashes in itt 





WIVES OF GROCERS. . 


Heavy P!ated Silver Knives and 6 Forks, manufactured specially for this purpose, and guaranteed to be the finest 
Li will be sentAAF TER a thorough trial of the Soap has been ma 

The Wife of a Grocer who desires to vet this valuable Premium MUST FIRST try a cake of the Soap on the waole of the regular tamily wash, s/r/ce2/y by the very easy directions, and then 

send word by mail to tho office in Philadelphia, together with business car | or printed advertisement uf some kind to show that her susband is a Grocer, cr send a bill for groceries bought of a wholesale 

grocer Ifyou sell the Soap you can get a cake wut of the store to try; if, not, a cake will bs sent by mail /ree of charge, if the 2 Promises are mide, The Prem:um is NOT sent until AFTER 

a thorough trial of the Soap has been made, and no letters from any one asking for informatio 


Occasionally letters are received from persons wanting agencies to sell The Frank Siddalls Soap ; 

also letters from ladies who, although not wives of grocers, would like to get the beautiful present we advertise :— 

Please bear in mind that none of these letters are answered until AFTER the Soap has first been tried on the whole of the regular family wash 
AND STRICTLY ACCORDING TO EVERY LITTLE DIRECTION. 

Be sure to do this before sending for any information about the Present or about Agencies. 


FOR MEN TO READ gem 


ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 
The Merchant and his Clerk, the Photographer, the Optician, the Artist, the Printer, 
the Actor, the Bather at the Turkish Bath, the Barber, the Hotel Keeper, the Stable, the 
Railroad, the Army and the Navy, will all reap great benefit from the remarkable propertirs of 


The Frank Siddalls soap. FOR SHAV iN c 

Its heavy, lasting lather ts so different from that of any Shaving Soap that its super ority is 
almost incredible; the face pever burns or smarts, no matter how dull the razor, how tender the skin, 
or how closely shaved, and the Sponge and Soap Cup will always be sweet-smelling. 
IMPORTANT FOR SHIPBOARD AND ARMY USE 
it pes tye FS toy tinhard water:—Where water is scarce remember 
that The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing only takes afew buckets jor u large wash. 


——=FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, etc. 

It is vastly superior to Castile Soap for washing a horse’s mane and tail, while for 
washing Sores, Galls, Scratches, etc., #2 is indispensable. NoStable is complete without it, 
For Harness it is better than Harness Soap, thoroughly cleansing the leather and rendering 
it soft and pliable, while for washing Cars and Car Windows, cleaning the running-gear 
and bodies of fine carriages, it is without a rival; by its use paint and varnish will last much 
longer, and the Windows and Lamps will be as clear as crystal. 

The Frank Siddalls Soap is elegant for washing Printing Ink from the hands, and from 
Printers’ Rollers, Type and Electrotypes, being much better than Benzine, and safer, as 
shocking accidents by fire often occur from RBenzine, and Parents whose children use 
Amateur Printing Presses should remember this. 


bd t - and Rollers washed with The Frank siddalls Soap are in splendid condition for 
immediate use, and wiil take the ink readily. 


au SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS==== 


To the Physician, the Druggist, the Nursé and the Patient, its impor! anee is becoming more 
and more widely known and appreciated, and it is rapidly superseding lu ported Castile and similar 
soaps for use in the Sick-room, the Nursery and the Hospital. 

IN CASE OF INGROWING TOE-NAILS 
In place of cotton-wool a little of The Frank Siddalls Soap should be kept pressed between 
the nail and tender flesh—one trial will prove its superiority over cotton-wool. 


——AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT" 

For washing Old Running Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds and Burns; for washing Chafed 
Places on infants and adults; for use by persons suffering with Salt-Rheum, Tetter, Ringworm, 
Itching Piles, Eruptions on the Face, and for children afflicted with Scaly Incrustations, it is 
without any of the injurious effects often experienced when otuer soap is used, while for washing the 
invalid it is a most valuable aid to the Physician, by the thorouginess with which it removes the 
exhalations from the skin that would otherwise tend to cyunteract the action ef his medicines by 
closing up the pores, and which cannot be accomplished by any other suap. 

Letters from well-known Physicians, describing their experience in their practice 
with The Frank Siddalls Soap, leave no doubt of the truth of these assertions. 
Use it for washing Sores on the Feet caused by walking or wearing tight shoes. 
Always leave plenty of the lather on—dont rinse the lather off. 

For washing Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better than anything else. 


How to Tella Person of Refinement 


A Person of Refinement will be ore to adopt a new, eary, 
clean way of washing clothes, in place of theuld, hard, sloppy way 


How to Tella Person of Intelligence 
A Person of Intelligence wili have no difficulty in under- 
standing and following the very eusy and sensible directions. 
How to Tell a Person of Honor 
A Person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to 
buy the Soap aud not follow the directions 80 s.rougly Urged. 
How to Tell Sensible Persons 


Sensible Persons will not get mad, but will feel thankful 
that their attention has been directed to better methods, 


And now dont get the old wash-boiler mended, but next wash-day 
give one honest trial to The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes 


Only One Cake must be sent for, 
but after trying it, dealers will buy it 
from their wholesale houses 
to accommodate you, 
or you can order direct from the Factory. 
’ You must NOT send for more than one cake; 
if a friend wants to try it, she must send in a separate letter. 

































































A Most Magnificent Premium can be had by the Wife of Every Grocer in the United States. 
he Premium is a very handsome Velvet Plush Case, emtoteing 6 Beautiful 
ey made. ‘he Premium is given tothe Wile of a Grocer even if her husband 

e, and enough Soup to make the trialwiilbe sent FREE OF CHARGE. 








n about the Premium will be answered until AFTER the Soap has been used, 


— 


‘ 


And Now for the Clean, Neat, Easy, Genteel, Ladylike FRANK SIDDALLS WAY Oi" WASHING CLOTHES. 


There Is nothing intricate about these directions:—any child 











A Wash-boiler MUST NOT be used NOT EVEN TO 


FIRST 
HEAT THE WASH-WATER, and, as the wash-water 








Then ROLL IT 
a large wash. 


A Wash-boiler will have a deposit formed on it from 
the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, | 

























































THE FIRST TIME, no matter how odd it seems. 
= Wash the White Flannels with the other white Pieces 


Tke sure to always make the last water s ; ‘ 
clothes will NOT sn sen Gene iL bee aiveel 












































st makes the ironing easier, and the clothes handsomer. 
The Frank Siddalls Soa 
without Soda, Lye, or any washing compound ; dont use 
Borax, Ammonia, or any other soap on any of the wash. 


| ASINGLE PIECE. 











































Address all Letters :—OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 1019 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


over 12 years of age—who has common sense -will have no trouble in following them :— 


Dip one of the garments in a tub of lukewarm water; draw it out on a wash. board, and rub the Soap LIGHTLY over it so as 
not to waste it, being particular not to miss svuaping any of tne sofied places. 
must only be lukewarm, a small kettle holds enough for | EN A TIGHT ROLL, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for iron’g, lay it in the bottom of the tub under the 
| water, and go on the same way until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them aud are rolled up. : 
Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its work. 
} atmo NEXT— After surking the FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on a wash-board AND THE DIRT WILL DRvP OUT; turn 
which injurcs thedelicateisgredienisthatare in thisSoap | the garments inside out to get at the seams, but DONT use any more Soap; DONT SCALD Ot BOIL A SINGLE PIECE, OR THEY WILL 
Be sure to heat the water in the tea-kettle | TURN YELLOW; and DUNT wash through two suds. 
too cold for the hands add some hot witer out of the tea-kettle, 
if a streak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw it back into the suds for a few minutes. 


Ry’ COMES THE RINSING—which is to be done in lukewarm water, AND 1S FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING THE DIRTY SUDS out, 
smell of the soap will be set | 2nd is to be done us follows: Wash each piece LIGHTLY on a wash-board through the rinse-water (without using any more soap) ANDSE 
as if never worn, and stains that have Deon aoerkeeiied ta THAT ALL THE DIKTY SUDS AREGUT OUT, ANY SMART HOUSEKEEPER WILL KNOW JUST HOW TO DO TUIS, 


washing will bleach out while drying, and the clothes | Next, the Blue-water, which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use little or no Blueing, for this Soap takes the place of Plueing. & 
will iron easier. | STIR A PLECE OF THE S))AP in the Biue-water UNTIL THE WATER GETS DECIDEDLY SOAPY. Put the clothes LH OUGH THIS 
Always dissolve @ small piece af Soap in the starch; | 


SOAPY BLUE-WATER, wring them and hang up to dry WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSING and WITHOUT SCALDING or BOLLING 


p washes freely in hard water | Afterwards soap the Colored Pieces and Colored Flannels, let them stand 20 minutes to 1 hour, and wash the same way as 
the white pieces, being sure to make the last rinse-water soapy. 
THE MOST DELICATE COLORS WILL NOT FADE WHEN WASHED THIS WAY, 


lf the wash-water gets tyo dirty, dip some out and add a little clean water; if it gets & 


BUT WILL BE THE BRIGHTER. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





Rexam iibech 3, 1888. 








GENTLEMEN! LADIES! CHILDREN! 











UR SELECTIONS AND IMPORTATIONS of Cloakings, Sealskins, Astrakans, Dress Cloths, Ulsterings, Suitings, 


Coatings, Trouserings, Sacqueings and Infants’ Cloakings are the most extensive offered at retail ; 


and our stock, occupy- 


ing three immense floors, is replete with novel and fashionable woolen textures for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s Garments. 


Should it be inconvenient to visit the store, write for samples, and patterns (with prices) will be sent by post. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO.. 


MARKET AND NINTH STREETS, 


CLOTHS-—RETAIL. 


FREE SAMPLE 


s.S. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 








or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Ulustra- 


tions Published. 





ENDORSED BY 


Rev. W. mando Rev. B. M. 


Paimer, Rev. John Potts, 


Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, 8B. F. Jacobs, &. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J.A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














To Retail 
Carpet Buyers. 


WILTON CARPETS. 


Newest patterns, latest colorings, 
richest effects, finest grade, lowest 
prices. 


VELVET CARPETS. 

These are a specialty with us. 
They give general satisfaction—have 
none of the objectionable features of 
Mogquettes—are much lower in price, 
and wear better. We are offering 
many beautiful patterns 20 per cent. 
below their market value. An un 
usual chance to obtain a great bar- 
gain. 


BODY BRUSSELS. 

As manufacturers, we know what 
constitutes a good body Brussels, 
and are confident that no such quality 
and large line of patterns are offered 
by any other dealers within 20 per 
cent. of the price we have put on a 
selected lot now on exhibition at our 
store.—Moresque and other designs, 
with match borders. Buy now be- 
fore they are all sold. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 
There is no grade of carpet so apt 
to deceive a buyer. Dealers with us 
can be certain of getting a standard 
quality of 20 per cent. more value 
than can be found elsewhere at less 
than One Dollar. Poor Tapestry 


_ Brussels are dear at any price. 


TRA SUPER®?:. 

e have a large line of patterns 

75 cents. Best all-wool two-ply 

grains at the price asked elsewhere 

> an ordinary wool carpet. 
e guarantee every carpet we 

\of our own make. 

Ve. know enough of the prices 
and qualities sold in other houses to 
satisfy us we can save the purchaser 
enough money on a “ furnishing ” to 
buy an extra a 


J, & J. DOBSON, |: 


MANUFACTURERS, 
809 & 81 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadetphia. 





* NONPARE IL’ "Vv ELVETEE N. T he most it fashion- 
abledress material, Elegant, serviceable, inexpensive. 


Tiie Sunday Schoo! T.wes intends te admit 
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A Financial 


Success 


Awaits every buyerof Men’s and 
Boys’ clothing at Oak Hall. All 
are not equally successful, but in 
some degree every one that buys 


at Oak Hall-gets a bargain. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


Oak HALL, 
S. E. CORNER SIXTH AND MARKET. 





Four Specialties, by Mail; Sold Direct to Families. 
L. — Knitting Silk, any Color, 7 75 Cents per oz. 


— Waste BE mbroidery Silk, 40 

3.— Waste § ow | Silk, lee 

4.—Ladies’ § Casket and Silk, 40 ¢ ents per box. 
Morons? b: a pre receipt of Price. If you wish to knou 


3-cent : vee Des STitONG Circular, 
Tae BRAINERD & ARM ONG CO., 
238 Market St.. Phila., or, 469 eae ay, New York. 


INGTON EMBROIDERY 


NSTRUCTIONS for working the stitches. Direc- 
tions for Dry and Wets Seasaping. One sample per- 
forated n, and Catalogue of over 800 Patterns. 
All for 10 2-c. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





SAMPLES finn. erie 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 


WE FEEL SURE 


That every reader of this will 
find it a great advantage to 
deal with us for what may be 
needed in the way of the Best 
Clothing. We lay great stress 
on these three points: 


ELEGANCE OF PATTERNS. 

EXCELLENCE OF WORKMAN- 
SHIP. 

MODERATION IN PRICES. 


Our stock of Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing is unrivaled for ex- 
tent and completeness. Do us 
the faver of looking through 
it. Or We shall be pleased to 
send samples, and every need- 
ful direction, to any address. 
JACOB REED’S SONS, 
Leading and Oldest Clothiers, 
920 and 922 Chestnut Street. 
Established 1824. Trade dol- 
lars taken at par. 


SILKS 08 Wok’ 
Inn arf BNW oA 


DO YOUR ‘OWN STAMPING for Exsrorm 
Ladies ERY, with our STAMPING PATTERNS for 
Kensington, Arasene, Outline, Braid 
Work, &c. Easily transferred to any fabric or materfal and 
can be used a hundredtimesover. {QO full sized working 
Patterns including Flowers, Corners, Borders, Scollops, 
Braid Strips, outline figures, and your own initial letters 
for handkerchiefs, hat bands. &c.. with Powder, Pad 
directions for working, ali for GO cents, postpaid. 
Book of 100 designs for pueeeidess, Braiding &c. * 
Our Boox, “Manval of Needlework,” is & complete 
structor in Kensington, Arasene and allother branches of 
Embroidery, Knitting re Crocheting Lace Making, 
&c. 35 cents; Four for QO, All the above for Sly 
Patten Pub. Ce. 47 ‘eircbay Street, New York 












** Medea,” 
“The Fairy Tale,” 
“Rose Standish,” 

“* My Act and 
Deed,” 


and other new and 


BEAUTIFUL . 
ETCHINGS 


AND 


ENGRAVINGS. 
New and Artistic 


ANTIQUE’ BRASS SMALL FRAMES 


From Paris and Vienna. 


NEW PAINTINGS 


LOOKING GLASSES. 
ALL THE ROGERS GROUPS. 
THE FINEST BRIDAL GIFTS. 


EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut St., Bete 












TB, Hagstoz & Co, 


[Successors to Monegan & Heapuy.)} 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
JEWELRY and WATCHES, 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 


Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
THoMas B. Haestoz 


JAMES BURDICK. ' P hiladelphia, Pa. 
RIGGS BROTHER 






HRISTMAS ENTER VMENT MATERIAL. 
ics fe Sam, 5e. feet ie. ° 
long white 4 
ee ae in pd yi toonper 10 i te ae 

ica Fire, amereed ors oss Soubons, Ss. per douen. Ta 
lete catalogue free. D. 0. COOK, 46 Adams street, — 
Superior Quality.— High Class 


pot in Tone oat Durability 


the best Dealers throughout Europe, an 
introduced and sold in this Country an 
by the Manufacturers, without intermediate profits. 
LARGE mg vee Le a eee en 
Send Two-Cent Stamp 


€.Gautschl &o. SieCroix, Switzerland. 
a lOl8 Chestnut St.,P Philadelphia, Pa. 


Claus 





now 


OPERA HOUSE. 
; Call early for good wed eolaetinns; avoid rush of holidays. 


UK ure EFIstWOrthy. Should, hoOWever, an adveriseMent of a party not in good standing be in: 
the publisher will a efund to subscribers any money that they lese thereby. 





advertently inserted, 


